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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


v 


Business is still battling against 
political obstructions and uncer- 
tainties. 

* 
Even so, more and better signs 
are. appearing—on the dotted line. 
Copper is brighter. 

* 


N. Y. politicians want to build 
and run a big power plant, hav- 
ing run everything else so su- 
premely successfully. Or have 
they? 

* 
Federal revenue rises—but not as 
fast as Federal debt. 

* 


The rubber industry looks more 
resilient. 

* 
“Mussolini Takes Over Basic In- 
dustries.” How Washington must 
envy him! 

oo 
What's the difference between 
rifling the telegraph offices and 
rifling the mails? 

* 
Will Senator “OGPU” Black 
please answer. 

* 


Had “The Veterans of Future 
Wars” organized a year ago, the 
bonus would have been ridiculed 
to death. 

* 
Borah is more noted for sound 
than for sound money ideas. 

* 


Co-operative airplane building 
should raise the aviation industry. 
* 


Reserve Bank chairmen have 
been fired because too old. Roose- 
velt’s Uncle Fred (Delano) is 
newly elected; he’s only 73. 

' * 


Roosevelt's supplanting of Sen- 
ator Byrd’s committee to investi- 
gate the Government’s function- 
ing ts a bird of an idea. White- 
wash. 

* 
Tragic! Washington's post-NRA 
probers find big businesses have 
behaved better than little busi- 
nesses. 

* 


Forecast for November: Almost 


fifty-fifty. 
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@ NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


@ IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION 
RIDE* 


@ SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


@ GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILA- 
TION ; 


@ SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP 
BODIES 


@ HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE 


* Available in Master De Luxe models 
only, Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


0/ NEW MONEY-SAVING G.M. A.C. TIME 
h PAYMENT PLAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and low 
monthly payments. 


want them to have the SAFEST 
CAR Har money CM buy / . 


Pcwevao.e | What man doesn’t want his family to be one hundred per 
cent safe during their motoring hours and at all times! 

FOR ECONOMICAL 

TRANSPORTATION You do, of course, and the absolute limit of motor car 


safety will be yours in the new 1936 Cheerolet! 


Its New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes —exclusive to Chevrolet in 
its price range—give unequaled stopping power. Its steady, stable 
Knee-Action Ride*—likewise exclusive to Chevrolet—makes the 
moving car seem a part of the road itself. Its Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top Body—found only on this one low-priced car—sur- 
rounds passengers with the safety of steel. And an equally exclu- 
sive Fisher No Draft Ventilation System protects health by giving 
passengers individually controlled ventilation without drafts. 

















You are entitled to ALL these features in your new car; safe driving 


demands their presence; and you can get them, at low prices, only 
in the new 1936 Chevrolet. 


Give your family one of these new Chevrolets and you will be 
giving them the safest motor car that money can buy! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GHEVROLET 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC, CANADIAN 


AND OTHER FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 


December 31,1935 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 


$ 25,971,130.34 
Marketable Securities (at Market 


December 31, 1935) 
RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for 
Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts....$ 15,204,261.80 
Other Notes and Accounts 1,070,932.29 
INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, 
whichever lower) 
Raw Materials 
Work in Process 
Finished Goods 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


FIXED ASSETS 


Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
Equipment 


INVESTMENTS 

Affiliated Companies Not Included 
in Consolidation 

Real Estate Mortgages 

Debentures and Notes Receivable 

Reacquired Capital Stock of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
(97,605 Shares) 

Other Securities 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc....$ 1,506,041.72 
Bond Discount and Expense 383,949.47 


3,993,920.00 


16,275,194.09 


$ 15,397,585.91 
7,902,648.70 
17,899,385.21 _41,199,619.82 


$ 87,439,864.25 





232,864,464.19 


4,285,611.07 
205,233.60 
5,698,151.73 


1,899,493.15 


2,245,477.76 14,333,967.31 


1,889,991.19 





Patents, Trade Marks and Goodwill 1.00 
- $336,528,287.94 
RENEE FS) ON 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Note: The above statement includes the assets and liabilities as at 
Sept. 30, 1935 of certain subsidiaries other than United States and 


Canadian. 
INCOME 


EARNINGS (Arter Provision For Income Tax) §$ 35,901,753.16 
Deduct— 


Depreciation and Depletion 
, Interest on Debentures 
Interest on Mortgages and Funded 
Debt of Subsidiary Companies. 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of 
Subsidiary Companies 
Net INCOME 


$ 7,510,485.45 
223,641.80 


608,242.71 


$ 27,254,248.86 
meer I 


Nore: Income includes twelve months’ earnings to September 30, 
1935 of certain subsidiaries other than United States and 
Canadian. 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION : 

We have made an examination of the balance sheet of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries as at 
December 31, 1935, and of the statement of income and surplus 
for the year 1935. In connection therewith we examined or 
tested accounting records of the Corporation and other sup- 

: porting evidence with respect to the parent company and 
United States and Canadian subsidiaries and obtained infor- 
mation and explanations from officers and employees of the 
Corporation ; we also made a general review of the accounting 
methods and of the operating and income accounts for the 
year of these companies, but we did not make a detailed audit 
of the transactions. 

Accepting the statements of other auditors with respect to 
subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian and sub- 
ject to a contingent liability as guarantor on notes of 
$2,728,234.54 secured by collateral with a market value in 
excess of the amount of such notes, and on notes of $70,000 
partially secured, in our opinion, based upon such examina- 
tion, the accompanying balance sheet and related statement 
of income and surplus fairly present, in accordance with ac- 
cepted principles of accounting consistently maintained by the 
Corporation during the year under review, its position at De- 
cember 31, 1935, and the results of its operations for the year. 

HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


March 21, 1936 
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LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable 

Bond and Debenture Interest (Un- 
presented Coupons and Interest 
Payable January 1, 1936) 

Dividend Payable January 1, 1936 


$ 5,201,039.07 


220,630.28 
4,451,569.00 


ACCRUED LIABILITIE 
Taxes (Including Income 
Taxes) $ 5,363,002.56 
Bond Interest 70,862.50 
Other Accrued Liabilities 679,636.77 


6,113,501.83 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 


$ 15,986,740.18 





FIrTteEN YEAR 344% SINKING FuND 
DEBENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CorP. Due July 1, 
SOU ash hak hsb chek teamakine $ 16,750,000.00 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF SUBSIDI- 
ARY COMPANIES 
Due February 1, 1937, 6%.... 
Due October 1, 1955, 5% 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


1,165,000.00 
3,303,500.00 21,218,500.00 


$ 37,205,240.18 





RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION 65,454,557.49 
*CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON CORPORATION— 

9,000,743 SuHaResS OF NO ParR 


VALUE $175,163,672.43 
58,704,817.84 233,868,490.27 





* Not including 226,167 shares owned and held from December, 1917 
by Union Carbide Company, a subsidiary. 


SURPLUS 


EarNep Surp_us aT January 1, 1935 $ 49,457,674.07 


Add— 


Increase in Market Value of Mar- 
ketable Securities as of Decem- 


ber 31, 1935 570,984.63 


$ 50,028,658.70 
Deduct— 


Decrease in Dollar Value of Net 
Current Assets Due to Varia- 
tion in Foreign Exchange Rates.$ 

Obsolete Property Abandoned.... 

Other Items Not Affecting 1935 
Operations 

Premium Paid on Retirement of 
Bonds and Preferred Stocks of 
Subsidiary Companies 


124,500.68 
626,138.93 


80,207.26 


2,611,908.25 8,442,755.12 


$ 46,585,903.58 





Add— 


Net Income for Year (see opposite) 27,254,248.86 


$ 73,840,152.44 


Deduct— 


Dividends Declared on Capital 
Stock of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation : 
No. 70—40c per share, paid April 
$ 3,600,297.20 
No. 71—40c per share, paid July : 
1, 1935 8,600,297.20 
No. 72—40c per share, paid Octo- 
ber 1, 1935 
No. 73—50c per share, payable 
January 1, 1936 


8,600,297.20 


$ 15,301,263.10 


165,928.50 15,135,334.60 


$ 58,704,817.84 
eects amma 











WHAT READERS SAY 


“Cheap Reflection” Resented 


Having been a subscriber to Forses for 
several years and having enjoyed its con- 
tents and secured benefits from reading 
various articles (“So You're an Execu- 
tive!” in your February 15th issue alone 
being worth more than a year’s subscrip- 
tion), I was extremely disappointed in 
finding in “Grin and Prosper” by John 
A. Straley (March 1, page 32) a very 
cheap reflection on the Laundry Industry. 

Our industry has been up and coming 
to such an extent that we have built a 
million-dollar proving ground at Joliet, 
Illinois, which assists in bettering condi- 
tions and methods employed in our industry. 

The Laundry Owners National Associ- 
ation, under whose auspices the Laundry 
Institute is operated, has just recently 
instituted an approved program which calls 
for inspection, by their inspectors, of our 
plants necessitating high-grade standards. 

Surely there is no finer spirit in any 
industry, where we put ourselves under 
discipline to such an extent that we must 
live up to certain standards, thereby giving 
the public the last word in proper process- 
ing and preservation of material. Not that 
we don’t enjoy humor sometimes; but not 
at the expense of a fine industry by false 
insinuations—L. H, KampeEr, president, 
King’s Laundry Company, Chicago, IIl. 

We .. . cannot understand the reason 
for this seference which, though humor- 
ously put, is decidedly antagonistic in effect. 
The reference to laundry shredding has 
long since lost the humorous significance 
which it may have had twenty or thirty 
years ago when many public laundries 
could be justly accused in some instances 
of damaging garments due to inefficient 
methods and inadequate equipment—J. 
Ayres RICKER, department of publicity, 
Laundryowners National Association, Jo- 
liet, Illinois. 

May I suggest that the same attitude 
be adopted toward such jokes as the one 
I adopt towards allegedly funny stories 
about the niggardliness of the Scottish 
people? I just laugh.—B. C. F. 


Question on Contest 


Is it necessary that my entry in Forses 
Modernization Prize Contest be confined 
to a story of transit modernization in Bal- 
timore, or can it cover the national field? 
—Raymonp TomPKINS, director of infor- 
mation and service, Baltimore Transit Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 


As far as the qualifications for entry 
in Forpes Modernization Prize Contest 
are concerned, it makes no difference 
whether modernization is by a single com- 
pany or by an entire industry—so long 
as it is a specific case of something that 
has taken place—T He Epitors. 


Home-Buying Rule Heeded 


“Going to Buy:a Home? Follow This 
Rule!” [Forpes, March 15, page 14] is 
so pertinent and so concise that we would 
like very much to be able to place a copy 
of it in the hands of our salesmen and their 
Prospects. — Davip W. Meyer, Julian 
Meyer, realtor, Richmond, Va. 








Seventeen times since 1921 the 


General Electric Company has been 
able to make major reductions in 
prices of its MAZDA lamps. 


Even more important is the tremen- 
dous increase in the efficiency of 
these lamps, made possible by con- 
tinuous research and development. 
For example, the 60-watt MAZDA 
lamp of today gives 44% more 
light than the 60-watt lamp of 1921. 


Another big. cut in the cost of seeing! 


And of special interest to indus- 





trial and commercial users of light 
is the continuous development by 
General Electric of new types 
of lamps, designed especially for 
different seeing requirements, 
which cut deeply into seeing costs 


and selling costs. 


If you are interested in cutting the 
costs of seeing you need the light- 
ing products that give you all these 
advantages—General Electric 
MAZDA lamps. General Electric 
Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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Theres a DIFFERENCE Zezmce CHEAP TIRES weed’ CHEAP MILES” 


WE MUST BUY CHEAPER TIRES 








RIGHT! BUT YOU WANT 
GOOD TIRES AT A CHEAP 


FINE! I'LL GET THE BEST \ 
TIRES WE CAN BUY— 
GENERALS 


CERTAINLY— 
THE TIRES 
MUST BE Goop! 























NO-NOT TOO MUCH<-THEY DO COST 
A LITTLE MORE yp BUT THEY'LL 
pore WBy US IN ae 
Li UN GIVING 
ns, — 
BUT GENERALS 
COST TOO MUCH 














WHY DONT WE 
TRY A FEW 
GENERALS THEN AND 


SEE HOW THEY 
COME pg 


GREAT! | KNOW 
THEY'LL SAVE 
MONEY FOR US 








OUR TIRE COSTS HAVE DROPPED 


25% IN THE LAST SIX MONTHS 
— LETS USE GENERALS 100% 
FROM NOW ON 








TWO ADDITIONAL FULL PLIES 
OF FABRIC MAKE THE GENERAL 








GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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MAYBE | am all wet, but I 
cannot help comparing the 
ongoings at Washington un- 
der the New Deal with the 
ongoings in the financial world in 1928-29. Money then 
was tossed around irresponsibly. Any amount of new 
securities could’ be sold faster than hot-cakes. Stock 
offerings were enormously over-subscribed, usually at 
fancy premiums. Spending, not saving, was the order 
of the times. Never, never, never was the orgy going 
toend. Things were to continue going up and up and up. 
Anyone who ventured to voice a word of warning was 
howled down as an old fogey. 

Business, industry, finance, investors, speculators have 
paid dearly for their blind exuberance. 

For three years Washington has been.the nation’s only 
unbridled spender. It has rolled up obligations faster 
than did any corporation during the boom. Yet, demand 
for its securities has been quite as avid as was the de- 
mand for corporation securities. It has been no trick at 
all for the Treasury to float billions and billions of notes 
and bonds on flattering terms. Expansion in the national 
debt since New Dealers gained control of the Federal 
purse has aggregated the staggering total of $10,000,- 
000,000. And still heavier deficits are being rolled up. 

We know the aftermath of industry’s reckless spend- 
ing and expansion. 

Will the aftermath of the Administration’s equally 
riotous spending and expansion prove similarly bitter? 

Unless all economic law has been repealed, unless the 
old-time virtues of frugality and saving have become 
vices under the New Deal, unless all the homely truths 
we were taught at our mother’s knee have been trans- 
formed these latter days into untruths, a day of reckon! 
ing will come for governmental squanderers just as it 


Government's ongoings are 
reminiscent of 1929 


FORBES 


April 1, 1936 





came for spendthrift organizations and citizens in 1929. 
Debts sooner or later have to be faced. Squandermaniacs 
ultimately have to pay for their recklessness—too often 
others, innocent parties, also have to pay. 

Unhappily, taxpayers rather than the spenders will be 


the final victims. 
* 


It takes the prefix “Th” to make 
ink worthwhile. 
* 

NOT only the result of next No- 

vember’s election, but also the 

kind of Government America 

gets hereafter will be determined 
almost wholly by the kind and extent of education pro- 
mulgated among the public. Business leaders have been 
viciously blackened by Washington—also, of course, 
“the money changers.” Thus far such mischievous, 
subversive, unfair attacks have not been fully offset. 

I was greatly encouraged when the president of a 
nationally known corporation said to me the other day: 


Has executive budget 
for education 


Heretofore we have spent our advertising money strictly on 
merchandising. But I have insisted on our directors’ approving 
an executive budget, an advertising budget to be spent, not ac- 
cording to the ideas of any advertising agency or our own ad- 
vertising department, but strictly according to my ideas.. I am 
convinced that a bigger and broader and more fundamental job 
than merchandising has to be done if American institutions and 
American liberty are to be maintained. 

I propose to devote this executive advertising fund to promul- 
gating correct understanding among the people regarding the role 
industry fills in our national scheme of things. I propose to ap- 
peal, not merely to housewives, but to men, to fathers, to citizens 
who are interested in preserving the stability of America, the 
rights jof individuals, the national well-being. 

What would it avail us or other corporations though we sold 
more goods if, through our neglect to bring about correct under- 
standing of economics, our whole form of government were dras- 
tically changed for the worse? I aim to do my part in this big- 
ger, broader, essential field. 


Will other corporation heads please ponder? 
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Sales Opportunities That Are Being Fumbled 


zation? ’ 

The sales promotion department of the New York 
Times recently sent a request for circulation information 
to a number of publications. When one alert organiza- 
tion sent one of its advertising salesmen to follow up 
this possible “lead,” the Times congratulated him on his 
enterprise and explained that he was the only publication 
man who had called in search of a possible order. — 

Jacob Kindleberger, enterprising upbuilder of the Ka- 
lamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, was tackled one 
day by a magazine advertising manager, who asked, 
“Why haven’t you ever advertised in our publication?” 
Instantly came the reply, “For one reason, because I have 
never been asked to advertise in your publication.” Busi- 
ness resulted. 

A youngish man who, through initiative and ability and 
aggressiveness, is building up a very profitable business, 
relates that he called up five machinery companies hav- 
ing branches in his city, Philadelphia, and told each: “I 
want to buy some machinery. Please send a salesman 
around so that I may talk with him.” Only one sales- 
man showed up: to this day he has never heard from 
the other four concerns. The salesman who did respond 
immediately received a substantial order, and, says this 
business man, “He'll get a lot more business from me. 
The others won't.” 

A nationally-known office appliance company early 
‘this year published an advertisement in ForseEs, which 
ended with the statement that a representative would 
gladly call and discuss the savings the company’s product 
could effect. One manufacturer telephoned the com- 


A sales opportunities being fumbled in your organi- 


pany’s nearby office, asking that a salesman be sent at 


once. Two weeks passed without result. Then the manu- 
facturer renewed his request. “No salesman has yet 
showed up,” he declares. He is no longer interested. 

Is there too much disposition among large organiza- 
tions to belittle or ignore small potential orders? 

The head of a sizable but not gigantic concern, not lo- 
cated in a metropolitan city, wanted his establishment 
modernized. He got into touch with prominent engi- 
neers, but their attitude conveyed that they weren’t in- 
terested because the project wasn’t big. 

A young salesman attached to a very live-wire com- 
pany of national ramifications was visited by a prospect 
who wanted to be shown which product would best suit 
his needs, which he explained. The young salesman gave 
a lucid, comprehensive description of each. Then came 
an embarrasing pause. Taught to summon aid when- 
ever stumped, the young salesman buzzed for his su- 
perior. The latter quickly ascertained the situation, took 
out an order form and asked which particular product 
the customer had made up his mind to buy. The order 
was immediately given. 

Are too many salesmen weak in bringing a prospec- 
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tive sale to a head? Are they too loath to ask point- 
blank for an order? 

I recall the advertising sales manager of one of Amer- 
ica’s leading rubber manufacturing companies telling me 
during the boom that time and time again advertising 
salesmen wasted his time talking all around the bush, 
without presenting straight-from-the-shoulder facts about 
their publication and without asking him for business. 

Has the science of advertising outstripped the art of 
face-to-face selling? The advertising profession, because 
of rich rewards, has attracted a great many men of 
extraordinary ability. The quality and effectiveness of 
the best American advertising are the envy and admira- 
tion of business men of other countries. 

But one hears of instance after instance where bang- 
up advertising which yields “leads” isn’t assiduously fol- 
lowed up by equally bang-up personal selling efforts. 

Many salesmen are too prone to follow ruts. They 
don’t use their imagination. They don’t attempt the un- 
usual often enough. They don’t exercise adequate pio- 
neering. They are too prone to assume because an order 
has never been forthcoming from this, that or the next 
concern, no order can possibly be drummed up—a con- 
clusion frequently erroneous. 

Turn up virgin soil! Don’t assume that a hesitant 
prospect ‘cannot be induced to buy. Assume an air of 
confidence that he is going to buy. 

Above all, don’t be afraid to ask for the order! 


* 
Emergencies test merit. 
* 


Cocksure of re-election, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

told recent White House visitors 
Says Roosevelt that he is cocksure of re-elec- 
tion. He is absolutely confident 
that he has catered so generously to “under-dogs” that 
they will vote for him in overwhelming numbers. Latest 
estimates put the total number receiving some form of 
public relief at 24,000,000. On the Federal payroll there 
were 11,120,925 at the beginning of this year. If all 
these-beneficiaries plumped for Roosevelt, his re-election 
would be cinched. 

The President realizes that it is too late for him to win 
the support of responsible business men. He has too 
long held them up to scorn. His reasoning is that the 
more mistakes they make, the better it will be votewise 
for him. Since there are far more non-employers than 
employers, Mr. Roosevelt has chosen to cater to the more 
numerous class. 

Vote-getting palpably is accounted infinitely more im- 
portant than restoring prosperity and employment. 

The President’s strategy may or may not succeed. If 
it does succeed in November, it is most unlikely to last 
for four more years. In the end, legislation economically 
sound will be recognized as essential. 








tion for broad- MIAMI has a unique organiza- 
sins tion, the Committee of One Hun- 
gauge leaders 


dred. It is composed of the most 
influential local citizens and Win- 
ter residents. Not only does it hold regular meetings 
all through the season, addressed by eminent speakers, 
but its dynamic, unselfish, public-spirited president, S. 
Clayton Cooper, also gets together some fifty or more 
in his home every week, when matters of local and 
matters of national interest are intimately discussed, 
a modern version of the old town-pump meeting. 
Through this Committee of One Hundred, men of af- 
fairs from all parts of the country become acquainted 
on a delightfully friendly basis. They can make more 
worthwhile contacts here in a month than most of them 
make at home in a year. Invaluable results are 
achieved. 


Will broad-gauge leaders in otner cities initiate similar 


organizations ? 
* 


Learning, yearning, earning precede 
successful leadership. 
* 


THREE Addressograph-Multi- 
graph salesmen made their full 
1936 quotas in January. Report- 
ing this, ForBEs asked if any 
company could match this record. Thomas J. Watson’s 
International Business Machines Corporation sends the 
news that four of its Tabulating Division salesmen 
booked their year’s quota in January—one in Akron, 
one in Houston, two in New York. 


Any other such inspiring achievements ? 
* 


Salesmen make their 
1936 quotas 


To go forward, create your own background. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


THE occupant of the White House 
is fond of talking about “chiselers” 
and “chiseling.” 

The White House should know 
about chiseling ; it indulges in it. 

Washington dotes on probes, loves 
to search for scandals. 

I can put Washington on the 
scent of a real scandal, on the scent 
of inexcusable chiseling. 

Let Washington investigate how 
the White House grandiose fleet of 
automobiles has been acquired. 

Let Washington put White House 
people on the stand and quiz them 
regarding how much was paid for 
high-priced cars. 

The facts, as given to me by vic- 
tims, are that the White House pays 
no more than $500 for cars costing 
upwards of $5,000 and that manu- 
facturers are afraid to refuse to be 
thus swindled, although they bitterly 
resent this White House chiseling. 

Isn’t such conduct amazing in view 
of the White House hostility towards 
business and industry—and towards 
“unfair” trade practices? Could any- 
thing be more unfair than this goug- 
ing of motor manufacturers by the 
White House? 


SOME men become marked for 
the presidency of their organizations 
years before their elevation. 

Several years ago Frederick H. 
Ecker (68), head of Metropolitan 





LEROY A. LINCOLN 





WALTER 8S. GIFFORD 


summate business acumen and states- 
manship. 

Lanky, soft-spoken, deliberate, 
unimpulsive, Lincoln (55) is serious 
of mien and purpose. He studies 
and works much; plays very little. 

Staid, conservative, unspeculative, 
dependable, Metropolitan should be 
safe with him at the helm. 


WALTER S. GIFFORD, head of 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
proved a nut impossible for Washing- 
ton probers to crack. They discov- 
ered that he knew his business from 
A to Z. 

Balked, they sought to manufac- 
ture a sensation over the salary paid 
him, $206,000 a year. This wasn’t 
even remotely news, since it previous- 
ly had been broadly published. 

Gifford runs.the most colossal busi- 
ness enterprise in the world. It has 
more assets than any other, here or 
abroad. It serves more customers 
daily than any other organization on 
earth. No other American enterprise 
has as many stockholders. 

American Telephone is one of the 
very few gigantic corporations that 
has been able to maintain its full 
dividend, 9 per cent., all through the 
depression. 

The explanation ? 


Gifford refused to be swept away 
by the 1928-29 boom, refused to in- 





Life, told me that Leroy A. Lincoln 
would succeed him’ as president. And 
everybody in the organization knew, 
from the record, that Mr. Lincoln 
was the essentially logical man. 

Mr. Lincoln, unlike Mr. Ecker, 


who started as office boy, is college- 
bred and law-trained. A native of 
New York State, he first made his 
mark in the Metropolitan, the largest 
insurance company in the world, as 
its counsel. But he developed con- 








dulge in fancy capital-raising, refused 
to sky-rocket dividend disbursements, 
refused to multiply shares by distrib- 
uting stock dividends. American 
Telephone kept on the even tenor of 
its way. 
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MACHINES 


CREATE 
JOBS 


NORMAN D. MacLEOD 


President, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association ; 
President, Abrasive Machine Tool 
Company 


NEMPLOYMENT is sstill the 

problem worrying more people 

than any other. Despite a marked 
recovery in business the number of 
jobless is now variously estimated at 
from nine to twelve millions. That 
is to say, our unemployment problem 
as far as numbers are concerned is 
little nearer solution than it was four 
years ago, although it must be ad- 
mitted that more money is being dis- 
tributed in the form of wages. 

And as this situation continues, 
there follows in its train a chorus 
of voices chanting a familiar but 
swelling refrain—‘Machines destroy 
work.” In the public mind, the 
machine becomes a Frankenstein, a 
fearful ogre devouring every liveli- 
hood. Writers refer regularly to the 
“technological unemployment.” Poli- 
ticians, seeking a whipping-boy, point 
to the labor-saving device as the 
cause of all social ills. 

The extent to which this wholly er- 
roneous belief has seeped into our na- 
tional thinking may be judged from 
a resolution submitted to the last Con- 
gress requesting the Secretary of La- 
bor to compile a list of the labor- 
saving devices adopted in the United 
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States since 1912 and to estimate the 
number of persons now unemployed 
by reason of the use of such devices. 

On its face, such a resolution. is 
absurd to the informed student of in- 
dustry. Rather, it would be except 
for the disturbing evidence that such 
a study is now actually being made 
in Washington. Popular sentiment 
and political expediency are standing 
hand in hand looking down a road 
that leads eventually to the restric- 
tion of machinery, on the ground that 
it brings about permanent displace- 
ment of labor and reduction of total 
employment opportunities. That way 
lie the living conditions of poverty- 
stricken China. 

The mischief of this theory is that 
to a casual observer, the truth is al- 
ways clouded. Unless one probes be- 
neath the superficial facts, confusion 
of the issue between total employ- 
ment and specific employment results 
in a faulty deduction. There is a 
wealth of illuminating evidence to 
prove that total employment is in- 
creased through the use of machin- 
ery. In 1870, 32.4 per cent. of the 
whole U. S. population was gainfully 
employed, whereas in 1930, after the 





Philip D. Gendreay 


period during which machines were 
introduced and developed, 39.8 per 
cent. of the population was at work. 
There is a net gain of 7.4 per cent. 
Yet, when we consider the specific 
case of Joe Miller, who has been out 
of a job for six years, perhaps, we 
seem to be able to trace his difficul- 
ties directly to the mechanization of 
his trade. Where is the truth in this 
conflicting testimony ? 

To gain a reliable perspective to- 
ward the unemployment picture, we 
must first disabuse our minds of the 
notion that all present unemployment 
is to be found in the mechanized in- 
dustries. There are claimed to be, 
as we have seen, up to twelve million 
people out of work. Yet even at 
the peak of 1929, less than 9,000,- 
000 were gainfully employed in the 
mechanized industries. Obviously, 
then, we must lay at some other door 
blame for a great portion of the job- 
less. Machines simply cannot have 
caused the entire debacle. Nor can 
the mechanized industries ever ab- 
sorb all the slack. 

Another point demanding emphasis 
is that a large proportion of machines 
are not installed for the purpose of 
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saving labor, but rather for the im- 
provement in the quality of products 
or for the production of new com- 
modities. The effect of machinery 
is thus to create additional demand 
for goods, services and labor. For 
example, 1,123,314 workers were 
employed in’ 1929 in 18 manufactur- 
ing industries that had come into ex- 
istence since 1879. These new indus- 
tries—created solely by the machine 
—accounted for 40 per cent. of the 
increase in employment per million of 
population during that 40-year period. 

Once these two points are thor- 
oughly understood, the way is open 
to our true perspective. We must 
conclude from a complete survey of 
the evidence that unemployment is 
most apt to be caused by a lack of 
machinery! Conversely, the develop- 
ment of improved labor-saving de- 
vices creates, rather than destroys, 
work. 

The vehicle industry offers a splen- 
did example of this. In 1904 there 
were 61,306 people engaged in the 
making of carriages, wagons, and 
sleighs. At the same time, there were 
10,239 workers in the infant automo- 
bile field. By 1929 the carriage mak- 
ers had shrunk to 2,873—the indus- 
try was virtually wiped out. In the 
making of motor vehicles, however, 
226,116 people were engaged. Who 
can say that the mechanization of the 
industry reduced employment? And, 
mark you, the latter figure does not 
include the hundreds of thousands of 
parts makers, garage mechanics, and 
filling-station attendants. Petroleum 
refining alone enjoyed a tremendous 
employment boom. In effect, the 
number of workers in that kindred 
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field itself. was increased by 63,826— 
or more than the entire carriage busi- 
ness had employed in its heyday. This 
is perhaps the clearest possible dem- 
onstration of the fact that when an 
industry is mechanized a whole pyra- 
mid of workers derives gainful oc- 
cupation from the impetus it pro- 
vides. 

But coming down to more recent 
times, let us lift the curtain on auto- 
motive employment since 1929. 


Many Machines, Many Jobs 


Throughout the past six years the 
leaders of the automotive industry 
have competed strenuously with each 
other in the improvement of plant 
equipment. Every effort was made 
to find ways of reducing the cost of 
cars. New machinery was installed 
at very heavy expenditure. The re- 
sult is well known. Prices were low- 
ered to such a degree—through the 
use of advanced labor-saving devices 
—that sales have reached approxi- 
mately the highest point in automo- 
bile history. But employment is also 
at the highest point! Taking De- 
partment of Labor figures with an 
average of 1923-5 as 100 per cent., 
we find that in October, 1929, em- 
ployment in the industry stood at 
103.7 per cent., while in October, 
1935, it reached an all-time high of 
105 per cent. Clearly, the introduc- 
tion of new machines threw nobody 
out of work; on the contrary, it so 
revitalized the whole field that more 
people are employed in it than ever 
before. 

This is merely one example that 
might be cited. It is sufficient to say 
that through the entire depression the 
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most active employers of labor have 
been the highly mechanized indus- 
tries. 

The agitation against the machine 
would be greatly lessened if the pub- 
lic were to understand that we live 
in a world of, exchange and _ that 
every man’s productivity is matched 
against the production capacity of his 
fellows. 

Because of this fundamental prin- 
ciple, the greatest unemployment to- 
day prevails in those industries which 
either do not, or cannot, make use of 
cost-saving equipment. The building 
industry demonstrates this beyond 
possibility of doubt. 

Just as the highly mechanized au- 
tomobile trade is the bright side of the 
employment picture, so the compar- 
atively unmechanized building indus- 
try is the gloomy one. The latter 
has thus far resisted all attempts to 
revive it. Now, how does the matter 
of machines affect the workers in 
each field? 

The answer is simply arrived at. 
Taking, for example, the year 1904 
again, we know that an automobile 
at that time was an expensive prod- 
uct. It would cost its owner about 
$4,000, let us say. And in 1904 a 
good house could be erected for $,- 
000. If a man made $1,000 a year, 
either the automobile or the house 
would represent to him four years 
of work. 

Let us assume that by 1935 wages 
had doubled in both industries and 
the man was making $2,000. Over 
that period of years the automobile’s 
price had been coming down through 
the use of new, highly developed ma- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Jobs Were Wiped Out When America Stopped Mechanizing! 


Early this century, American industry 
was fast adepting machinery, as shown by 
the rapid increase per year in the horse- 
Power it used. And the increase in em- 


ployees—jobs gained—was correspondingly 
rapid. (U. S. Census figures.) 

But since 1919, the rate of horsepower 
increase per year has been drifting down- 








ward. And since then, the “jobs gained” 
side of the ledger has been losing out to 
the “jobs lost” side. . . . A coincidence? 
No; an inevitable result! 
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The “‘tin can” tourist takes to trailers like a politician to patronage. 
tourist trailers crowded the grounds at the Tin Can Tourists Association's recent Winter 
convention in Sarasota, Florida 


sociation held its mid-February 

convention at Sarasota, Florida 
this year, more than 3,500 “tin can” 
tourists lived in the 1,200 tourist 
trailers which were sprinkled over the 
meeting ground. 

More than 75,000 tourist trailers 
hitched on the rear ends of passenger 
automobiles are now rolling over the 
nation’s highways. 

And “trailer camps,” already num- 
bering nearly 15,000, are being built 
every day by individuals, towns and 
cities anxious to cash in on this fast- 
growing new method of travel. 

Those facts will give you the key 
to understanding why the tourist- 
trailer industry is worrying more 
about manufacturing than about sell- 
‘ing in this year of 1936. 

Little more than five years old as 
a going proposition, this lusty young 
industry now finds its volume 
doubling and redoubling month by 
month. In 1932 it went through a 
year of despair. Sales perked up in 
1933, and growth was gratifying in 
1934. But last year sales were an 
estimated 500 per cent. ahead of 1934. 
And when the last day of 1936 
passes into history, manufacturers 
expect to show sales figures which 
double and triple those of 1935. 

One of the largest makers of tour- 
ist trailers is all set to turn out six 
to eight times as many as he did last 
year. A second large company plans 
to produce more trailers in 1936 than 
in all its previous five years of exis- 
tence. A third reports that sales in 
the first three weeks of 1936 ex- 
ceeded those of the first three months 
of 1935. New dealers are being 
signed up. New territories are being 
invaded. Prices are being reduced. 
Manufacturers are beginning to ad- 
vertise. And one or two producers 
are now taking the industry’s first 


Wei the Tin Can Tourists As- 
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More than 1,200 


tentative steps to- 
ward mass produc- 
tion. 

The tourist trail- 
er is essentially, of 
course, a house on 
wheels, with differ- 
ent models offering 
different accommo- 
dations. The low- 
priced ones (in the 
three - to - six - hun- 
dred-dollar class) 
usually provide two 
or three beds, 
stove, tables, sink, water tank, ice 
box, and shelves and lockers as 
a minimum. Standard models with 
additional luxuries—more room, 
more beds, chairs, bathroom and so 
on—cost up to a thousand dollars 
and more. And super-luxurious cus- 
tom-built tourist trailers (“‘mansions 
on wheels’) can be had for anywhere 
from a thousand dollars to eight 
thousand. 


Like a Snowball on a Hill 


But the most popular tourist trail- 
ers are those in the four-to-five-hun- 
dred-dollar class. Bought by citizens 
with a highly developed sense of the 
great American urge to roam, they 
serve as homes on overnight stops, 
and save their owners hotel and tour- 
ist-cottage bills besides making it pos- 
sible for a small family to see the 
country for little more than it costs 
a single individual. Therein lies the 
secret of the snowballing demand for 
tourist trailers—a snowball which 
was pushed over the brink by the 
travel instinct and which is gaining 
momentum from wider advertising, 
progressively lower prices and in- 
creasingly better construction. 

Though the different makes of 
tourist trailer vary’ widely in detail, 
most of them have settled down to a 


Tourist Trailers: 
A 1936 Boom 


more-or-less standardized construc- 
tion of plywood and insulating board 
for panels, wood for the frame, steel 
for the underframe. The makers 
themselves, however, are a long way 
from settling down. The tourist- 
trailer business, like all mew ones, 
presents a scene of violent change 
and sharp contrast. A few large 
companies will make several thou- 
sand trailers each this year ; medium- 
sized ones will turn out a few hun- 
dred each; a host of “back alley” 
builders will account for four or five 
each at most. Covered Wagon and 
Silver Dome are generally acknowl- 
edged to be the largest producers, and 
the former’s production schedule calls 
for 10,000 tourist trailers in 1936 
(though rivals say that’s far too 
high). But their competitors—among 
others, Split Coach, Saginaw, Trot- 
wood, Palace, Aerocar,  Gilkie, 
Trailerplane, Standard, Raymond, 
Oxford, Fix, Roycroft, Aladdin, 
Vagabond—refuse to concede them 
an inch of permanent sales leadership 
because each rival confidently expects 
soon to be on top of the heap himself. 

But with the introduction of mass- 
production methods, a squeezing-out 
process is already beginning. Before 
the last of March, for example, one 
comparatively large-scale producer 
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will move into a new plant where he 
can apply assembly-line methods to 
manufacture. One or two others are 
doing the same thing in modified 
form, and the several manufacturers 
in the large-production class claim 
that their more efficient methods en- 
able them to cut prices or increase 
dollar value—measures which, they 
say, can’t be matched by the smaller 
manufacturer who builds his trailers 
piece by piece. 

Some of the companies in this 
brand-new tourist-trailer business 
have never made anything but tourist 
trailers; others make commercial 
trailers as well ; while still others have 
invaded the industry from such un- 
related activities as making puzzles 
or steel stampings, building materials 
or mechanical conveyors. Logically 
enough, nearly 30 per cent. of the 
250-odd tourist-trailer manufacturers 
are located in Michigan, heart of the 
automobile industry, where labor 
skilled in automotive work, and the 
type of materials used by trailer 
builders, are readily obtained. But 
Illinois, Ohio and California have a 
substantial number, and few states 
cannot boast at least a “back alley” 
producer. 


Auto Dealers—Good or Bad? 


Distribution as well as manufacture 
is in a state of change and uncer- 
tainty. Comparatively few companies 
agree on what is the best method of 
selling, and fewer still are selling on 
a national basis. Some manufac- 
turers sell direct to consumers. Some 
are concentrating on automobile out- 
lets. Some feel that tourist trailers 
are too much of a sideline proposition 
with automobile dealers, so they are 
appointing dealers who handle trailers 
exclusively. One maker is now work- 
ing on an order of 500 tourist trail- 
ers to be distributed through a mail- 


. 


Trailer designs vary widely, from the low-priced models (right) to the custom-built Jobs 
(like Henry L. Doherty's, below) which have individual rooms, shower baths, an observation 
“tower,”” and all the comforts of home 


Curtiss Aerocar Co. Covered Wagon Co. 


order company. And a few manu- 
facturers combine all these methods 
or go into such other channels as 
sporting-goods and automobile-acces- 
sory stores. 

As the tourist-trailer industry 
grows and begins to get its feet 
planted on solid ground, it more and 
more begins to look like the automo- 
bile industry which it admiringly re- 
gards as a big brother. Mass pro- 
duction is now coming over the hori- 
zon. Style—streamlining, color, qual- 
ity of finish—is making its appear- 
ance as a competitive selling argu- 
ment and is being met by claims of 
lower depreciation and higher resale 
value for less highly styled products. 
The comparative merits of axles and 
independent wheel suspension are 
subjects of heated argument. One 
company has just announced a time- 
payment plan which is handled by a 
nationally known finance organiza- 
tion. Annual introduction of new 
models is being talked about. Trailer 
Travel, a magazine which covers de- 
velopments in the industry, has re- 
cently made its debut. And legisla- 
tion is now beginning to give makers 
of tourist trailers the same kind of 
headaches it gives automobile manu- 
facturers: laws limiting trailer sizes, 
laws setting up minimum standards 
of construction, 
laws requiring 
brakes on tourist 
trailers, and other 
legal measures, 
some of which are 
approved, some dis- 
approved, by the 
industry as a whole. 

Nevertheless, the 
tourist-trailer busi- 
ness is also devel- 
oping some angles 
that are peculiar 
to itself. For one 


ts 


thing, it enjoys two selling sea- 
sons—April and May for Summer 
touring, and October and November 
for tourists planning to spend the 
Winter in the South. Weight reduc- 
tion is one of the industry’s big prob- 
lems. Aluminum and magnesium 
have been tried by one large manu- 
facturer and both were satisfactory 
in use, but the added cost pushed the 
price up too much. And an irritating 
gadfly is competition from the home- 
made tourist trailer—a gadfly which 
ceased to bother the automobile in- 
dustry thirty years ago. 


From Tents to Bungalows 


What the tourist-trailer industry 
will be like ten years from now is 
anyone’s guess. So far, it has pro- 
gressed from canvas tents on wheels 
to sleek, self-contained miniature 
homes on wheels; from production 
in the hundreds per year to produc- 
tion in the thousands, and with talk 
of an ultimate 500,000-units-per- 
year mark. Perhaps a tourist trailer 
and automobile combined in a single 
unit lies ahead ; one manufacturer will 
announce such a vehicle this Spring. 
Whatever happens, however, in the 
words of one enthusiastic trailer 
builder, “It is an extremely inter- 
esting business.”’ 
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only product. And there is only one 
direction in which man can possibly 
develop if he is to make a better liv- 
ing or yield a bigger dividend to him- 
self, to his race, to nature or to God. 
He must grow in knowledge, wisdom, 
kindliness and understanding. 

—V. C. KitcHEN. 


|° the business of life, Man is the 


If.a rich man is proud of his 
wealth, he should not be praised until 
it is known how he employs it. 

—SocratEs. 


In reading we do well to propose 
to ourselves definite ends and pur- 
poses. . . . The reason why self- 
trained men so often surpass others 
in the effectiveness and success of 
their reading, is that they know for 
what they read and study, and have 
definite aims and wishes in all their 
dealings with books.—Noaw Porter. 


Economizing for the. purpose of 
being independent is one of the 
soundest indications of manly char- 
acter. —SAMUEL SMILES. 


After Napoleon’s first battles, pres- 
tige did half his work for him. 
—MEREDITH. 


Our business in life is not to get. 


ahead of others, but to get ahead of 
ourselves,—to break our own record, 
to outstrip our yesterday by our to- 
day, to do our work with more force 
than ever before. 

—Stewart B. JoHNson. 


There is no sound basis upon which 
it may be assumed that all poor men 
are godly and all rich men are evil, 
no more than it could be assumed 
that all rich men are good and all poor 
men are bad. 

—NorMAN VINCENT PEA_Lg, D.D. 


No, there’s nothing new under the 
sun; but it may be well to brush up 
on some of the old things. 

—EXcCHANGE. 


Overnight one man may with one 
thought, destroy a million miles of 
rail, strip all poles of their wires or 
junk every engine in use. Entire 
crafts can be blotted out by a brain 
throb. —THE PLUGGER. 


The test of a good letter is a very 
simple one. If one seems to hear the 
person talking as one reads, it is a 
good letter. —A. C. BENson. 


Man can do everything with him- 
self; but he must not attempt to do 
too much with others. 

—Witiiam Humpotpr. 
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Attempt the end, and never stand to 
doubt ; 
Nothing so hard but search will find 
it out. 
—Rosert Herrick. 


Although words exist for the most 
part for the transmission of ideas, 
there are some which produce such 
violent disturbance in our feelings 
that the role they play in the trans- 
mission of ideas is lost in the back- 
ground. —ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


Business is never so healthy as 
when, like a chicken, it must do a 
certain amount of scratching for what 
it gets. —Henry Forp. 


To fall in love with your job and 
get the most from it, there is a sim- 
ple recipe: Get acquainted with it! 
Explore it! No job is so dull but 
that it grows more interesting as one 
digs beneath its surface.—Ray GILEs. 


The use of time is fate. 
—G. CHAPMAN. 


Society is struggling forward 
through new _ inter-communications 
and interdependencies and social in- 
ventions toward a world community. 
Physically we already are a world 
neighborhood, but psychologically we 
are not neighborly. Society has 
crowded us together before individu- 
ally we are fit to live together. 
—Harry Emerson Fospick, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Prove all things. Hold fast to that 
which is good.—I Thessalonians, 
5:21. 


Sent in by F. L. Cassidy, Seattle, 
Wash. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


















I’ve never met a person, I don’t 
care what his condition, in whom | 
could not see possibilities. I don’t 
care how much a man may consider 
himself a failure, I believe in him, for 
he can change the thing that is wrong 
in his life anytime he is prepared and 
ready to do it. Whenever he de- 
velops the desire, he can take awa 
from his life the thing that is defeat- 
ing it. The capacity for reformation 
and change lies within. 

—Dnr. Preston Braptey, 


When a man says money can do 
anything, that settles it: he hasn't 
any. —Eb. Howe, 


Life is a glass given to us to fill; a 
busy life is filling it with as much as 
it can hold; a hurried life has had 
more poured into it than it can con- 
tain. —WzutLt1am Apams Brown. 


With a person injured every five 
minutes and an individual killed 
every three hours, the motor acci- 
dent problem has exacted a toll great- 
er than war, pestilence or plague. 

—Cuarves A. Hartnett. 


All God’s gifts to us depend for 
their effect on our sincerity and faith- 
fulness in using them. 

—BisHop WILLIAM T. MANNING. 


The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influ- 
ence another is the encouraging him 
to think for himself, instead of en- 
deavoring to instil ready-made opin- 
ions into his head. 

—Sir Lestre STEPHEN. 


Some people are so afraid to die 
that they never begin to live. 
—Henry VAN Dyke. 


A wise man loses nothing, if he 
but save himself. —MonTAIGNE. 


Be a good forgetter. Life is too 
short to remember that which pre- 
vents one from doing his best. The 
successful man forgets. He knows 
the past is irrevocable. He lets the 
dead past bury its dead. He is run- 
ning a race. He cannot afford to 
look behind. His eye is on the win- 
ning post. Be a good forgetter. Busi- 
ness dictates it, and success demands 
it. —FRANKk’s REVIEW. 


Too much rest itself becomes a 
pain. —Homer. 


There never was a good war or 
a bad peace. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


If we would guide by the light of 
reason we must let our minds be bold. 
—JUsTICE BRANDEIS. 








YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT YOUR TWO 
SERVICES CUTTING MAINTENANCE 
COSTS, MR. REILLY. SORRY | DIDN'T 
ADOPT THEM MONTHS BEFORE. THIS 
LATEST REPORT SHOWS OUR FLEET 
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COSTS ARE DOWN 26% 


THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE FEATURES HAVE 





CUT COSTS FOR MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS 
Let them do the same for you! 
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, —POWER PROVER SERVICE 2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
KE. 

he An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 
a3 onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
too how much gasolene and power any one of the experts...the toughest, sturdiest, most powerful 
"he vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to shoot 
nam use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning grease through a solid block of wood. Leaves 
the tools and precision instruments this unneces- no bare spots to develop friction and wear. This 
ya sary waste is eliminated. As a result, you may gun was perfected to pump the newly devel- 
rin- save up to 30% of the oped Cities Service Trojan 
- gasolene and oil you now Sinsis euiidbiias paniediaainsemevaiines Lubricants ve tenacious, 
e use. And your fleet will a aE a shock-resisting greases. The 
+ operate far more efficiently. odd die enttnas tated cnclins. Don’t finest heavy - duty chassis 
ER. ° wait ... write, wire or telephone lubrication money can buv. 
™ RADIO CONCERTS... every Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, New <> 

Friday at 8 P. M. (E.S.T.) WEAF York City, today for more details. “ 

AN. and 38 associated N. B. C. stations -omee 
t of 
old. 






CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Agreements Build Trade. 


That every argument has two sides 
was never more clearly revealed than 
in the current dispute over results of 
the reciprocal trade agreements be- 
tween the U.S. and other nations. 

In Chicago, the National Associa- 
tion of Furniture Manufacturers is 
stoutly defending the agreement with 
Canada against the assaults of Can- 
adian furniture producers. Reason: 
since Canada reduced her tariff on 
U.S. furniture, sales of U.S. furni- 
ture to Canadian storekeepers have 
increased, and attendance of Canadian 
buyers at the American Furniture 
Mart in Chicago has doubled. 

On the Pacific Coast, U.S. lumber- 
men are fighting the treaty, while 
Canadian lumbermen are upholding 
it. Reason: in January, 1936, first 
month in which the pact was effective, 
British Columbia shipped $554,000 
worth of planks and boards and 
$514,000 worth of shingles to the 
U.S., as against $399,000 and $245,- 
000 respectively in January, 1935. 

Other January-to-January compari- 
sons which are providing fuel for 
other disputes are: 

1. Canada shipped to the U.S. 
$498,000 worth of cattle against $67,- 
000; $1,142,000 worth of whiskey 
‘against $548,000; and 20 per cent. 
more potatoes and fish. Total im- 
ports from Canada in January, 1936, 
were $20,130,000, up $2,601,000 or 
15 per cent. from January, 1935. 

2. The U.S. shipped to Canada 
$837,000 worth of fruit against $596,- 
000 ; $1,886,000 worth of machinery 
against $1,111,000; and $609,000 
worth of electrical apparatus against 
$558,000. Total exports to Canada 
were $26,990,000, up $3,833,000 or 
16.5 per cent. 

More startling have been the 
swings in trade between the U.S. and 
Cuba since the reciprocal agreement 
between the two nations went into 
effect in September, 1934. Higher 
prices for sugar and generally better 
business conditions have contributed 
substantially to the strong upward 
trend. Nevertheless, the pact is at 
least partly responsible for the favor- 
able comparison between U.S. ex- 
ports to Cuba in 1933 (the last full 
year before the treaty became effec- 
tive) and 1935 (the first full year of 
the agreement). Recent reports re- 
veal that, among other things: 
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IN BUSINESS 


Claude Neon Lights, Inc. 


These tubular lights in the Paris subway may foreshadow broad changes in factory and store lighting 


1. U.S. exports to Cuba were 
$59,847,674 in 1935, $25,092,862 in 
1933. 

2. Cuba bought 10,852,664 pounds 
of hog lard from U.S. farmers in 
1933; in 1935, her purchases were 
24,550,204 pounds. Meanwhile im- 
ports of U.S. wheat flour increased 
from 157,000,000 pounds to 195,- 
000,000 ; and of rice from 58,420 bags 
to 626,643. 

3. In 1933, U.S. manufacturers 
sold 440 automobiles, 463 motor 
trucks and 2,620 radio sets to Cuba. 
In 1935, sales were, respectively, 
3,159; 2,177; and 26,473. 

4. In 1933, imports of lumber 
from the U.S. which cleared through 
Havana were 19,500,000 board feet; 
in 1935, they were 39,000,000 board 
feet. Thus, while U.S. lumbermen 
may have lost some of their domestic 
markets to Canadians, they have 
gained new ones in Cuba. 


Incentives for Managers 


General Foods is joining the swing 
toward performance incentives for 
management by asking its stockhold- 
ers to approve a plan whereby key 
executives would share in a fund 
built up by setting aside 10 per cent. 
of the profits applicable to dividends 
over and above $1.80 a share. Di- 
rectors who are not eligible for these 
rewards for good management would 


decide which executives deserve to 
share in the fund, and the amount to 
be paid to each. 

Meanwhile, stockholders of Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany have approved a plan based on 
the same principle, but different in 
detail. Under the Budd plan, man- 
agement executives will be spurred 
along the path toward profitable man- 
agement by sharing in a fund made 
up of 10 per cent. of the first $1,000,- 
000 profit shown by the company in 
a year; 15 per cent. of the second 
million dollars; and 20 per cent. of 
any additional profit. If Budd execu- 
tives are to get any substantial re- 
ward for 1936 operations, they must 
better by a considerable margin the 
1935 profit of $743,000. 


New Lights 


Late in March, broad changes in 
lighting practice were claimed as the 
future results of three new develop- 
ments in the gas-filled-tube type of 
illtimination : 

1. It has been found that light 
from essentially standard red tubes 
and green tubes set side by side be- 
comes white light suitable for interior 
illumination when the red and green 
rays are properly blended and when 
amperage is intensified. The Paris 
(France) subway is now extending an 
experimental installation of this kind 
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“Vu future and that of your family is prob- 


ably represented to you by a large question 
mark—as it is to most men and women. So 
many things to wonder about — so much to 
puzzle over. The question of funds, for instance. 


If you are a family man, you may have found 
it difficult to put aside an amount that will 
safeguard your dependents—and you know that 
they must be provided for if anything happens 
to you. 


And the day will come when you will want to 
say goodbye to work. What then? Money will 
be needed. Fortunately there is a way to take 
many questions of doubt out of the future—to 
make it safe financially. 


Life Insurance has saved millions of men and 
women from day after day worry as to how to 
provide money which surely will be needed. 
Why not let a Metropolitan Field-Man talk it 


Lp peH ye 





at about 
your luture 












over with you? He may be able to help. Tele- 
phone your local Metropolitan office and ask 
him to call—or mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also issues annuities and acci- 
dent and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (F) 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Without placing myself under any obligation, I would like 
to have information regarding a Life Insurance Program to 
meet my needs. 


NamE 





ADDREss 





Crry STaTE 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1936M.L.1.CO. 
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When an Estate 


passes on to 
the Heirs 





If you expect to leave or in- 
herit estate proceeds, you should 
study the tax problems involved. 


YOU MAY HAVE OUR BOOKLET 
ON THIS SUBJECT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT |= HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 































SPRING 

COMES EARLY +25 
TO OUR 4v¥= 

OCEAN SHORE ain 


bit aye 
Thanks to the warm Gulf fed siline a 
Stream, which you can al- i> eC 


most see from your win- Aart 
dow in The Cavalier, April 
brings us mild delightful 
weather. Perfect for |8-hole 
golf at the Cavalier Country 
Club, and for tennis, riding, 
skeet, deep-sea fishing. You'll enjoy our salt-water pool, too. 
Dancing every evening. Trips to historic Williamsburg, 
Yorktown. Health and happiness await you here in April, 


May and June. In New York, ‘phone Murray Hill 2-2907 for 
information or reservations. 





Cavalier 
Vonnintn Bock tt ta 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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to other stations on the lines ; and wide 
adoption of the new lighting equip- 
ment in stores and factories is pre- 
dicted because of the three advan- 
tages claimed for it: (1) High effi- 
ciency; (2) elimination of glare ; and 
(3) coolness—the lighted tubes may 
be held in the hand. 

2. Perfection of fluorescent colors 
for coating the inside of gas-filled 
lighting tubes opens the way to inter- 
ior lighting and to advertising signs 
in soft pastel shades instead of in 
the harsh reds and greens of stan- 
dard equipment. 

3. By stepping up the frequency 
of the current running through gas- 
filled tubes from the ordinary 60 
cycles to 900, a moving-bulb effect is 
created which has much the same ap- 
pearance as that now widely used in 
commercial signs. ' 


Business and the Flood 


As the tides of the disastrous flood 
in the Northeast subsided, many a 
business man despairingly surveyed 
the complete destruction of his life 
work, lying hopelessly tangled in 
the three-to-five-hundred-million-dol- 
lar pile of wreckage. 

Particularly hard hit were small 
merchants and small manufacturers ; 
prospects were that a number of New 
England’s small, riverside textile en- 
terprises, already in shaky financial 
condition, would never turn a wheel 
again. Adding bitterness to textile 
operators’ cup of woe was the fact 
that they were in the midst of filling 
orders for what looked like the best 
Easter season in years. Retailers in 
the flood regions were equally bitter : 
what inventories of Easter merchan- 
dise they had on hand were largely 
ruined, stocks in the mills were de- 
stroyed, and few hoped that replace- 
ment orders could be filled in time to 
catch the Spring buying rush. 

Other industrial sufferers were 
steel, glass, shoe and electric-equip- 
ment plants ; and, of course, railroads, 
public utilities and communications. 

Business men in other sections of 
the nation, however, rushed to the 
rescue of their hard-hit colleagues. 
Among notable examples of this type 
of flood relief were: 

1. Libbey-Owens-Ford offered to 
help its competitor, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, fill customers’ orders 
for safety glass, although it later de- 
veloped that this aid was not needed. 

2. American Type Founders’ sales 
manager, armed with a reporter’s 
credentials, got through to Pittsburgh 
by air, met service men from all over 
the country while the waters were at 
their height, and ordered them to 
extend extraordinary service to the 
printers who are the company’s cus- 
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tomers in helping them to get started 


’ again—even to wading into a print 


shop and helping the proprietor to 
shovel out the mud. 

3. Many trade associations urged 
their members to extend liberal credit 
to customers in the flood regions to 
help them get back on their business 
feet. A great many individual manu- 
facturers and wholesalers had already 
taken this step. 

Flood relief of another kind was 
provided by scores of companies and 
associations which offered their re- 
sources and their products—coffee, 
blankets, clothing, food—to flood 
sufferers; and by retailers who 


donated a per cent. of their sales to 
the Red Cross and published adver- | 


tisements urging the public to con- 
tribute. 

Meanwhile, the stock market 
adopted a new classification—‘‘flood 
stocks”—to cover building and equip- 
ment companies which might benefit 
from repair of flood damage. The 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association bid for new business with 
advertisements headed “PENNSYL- 
VANIA FLOODED YESTER- 
DAY—A Huge New Market To- 
day!” Many industries looked for- 
ward to increased business from re- 
construction. And salesmen of flood 
insurance, building materials, equip- 
ment and general merchandise were 
jubilant over prospects for new and 
replacement business. 

But the one question which they 
appeared to be overlooking was, 
Where is the money for all this new 
buying coming from? Aside from the 
horrible loss of life, the most dis- 
astrous aftermath of the raging 
waters was the revelation that prac- 
tically none of the half-billion-dollars’ 
worth of damage was covered by 
insurance. 








We'd just as soon 
£0 back to 


bi, . 
Hand Churning 
as do without 


| Ldiphone Voice Writi ng 





(From Edison case histories of the World's business) 


N A SALES OFFICE . . . particularly 

in the Cheese business . . . things 
must move! ... Stocks must be fresh 
and turnover rapid . . . Often, min- 
utes count. Speed is essential. 

Ediphone Voice Writing allows 
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ALLOYING METALS 
TO THE RESCUE! 


How nickel, chromium, molybdenum 
have turned the tides in the metals 
battle—and the vast contributions 
they are making to industry. 


DOES LABOR GET 
A SQUARE DEAL? 


No! says this company president; 
labor can’t get a square deal until 
business men change their point of 
view toward their employees. For 
news of what this new attitude 
should be, how it has prevented costly 
disputes in one company’s plant— 
follow Forses ! 











each dictator to get rid of his cor- 
respondence in 1-2-3 order. He can 
| dictate at any hour to his Pro-technic 
| Ediphone, without having to wait 
| for a secretary. Salesmen, returning 
| late, are able to voice-write their re- 
| ports, memos, follow-up letters, etc. 
| Im the office, written communica- 
| tions are gotten into work smoothly 
|... electrically . . . without loss of 
| time or effort. Phone calls are con- 
| firmed immediately, home office in- 
| 







SALES OFFICE OF NATIONALLY KNOWN 


CHEESE COMPANY 
REPORTS 90% INCREASE 
IN BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


quiries are promptly answered. And 
business capacity increases—50% ! 
Edison can prove to you that the 
Pro-technic Ediphone will increase 
your firm’s business capacity 20% to 
50%. Let us show you! Ask for proof 
. -. no obligation whatsoever! Tele- 
phone The Ediphone, Your City, or 


write to— 
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The Place 
to Stay 
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kK: RATES SAMUEL S. FRIEDMAN 
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Fifth and Walnut Sts. 





Louisville, Ky. 











YOUR SON’S NEXT STEP 


if your son has had part or com- 
plete college training and intends 
to enter business, Babson Institute 
y is his logical next step. At this 
unique resident school he will 
learn the fundamentals of finance, 
production, Se ae per- 

lency through intensive practica’ meth- 
~ a observes regular office hours, has 
his own desk. One-year course for men with two 
or more years college or business. Two-year 
course for secondary school graduates. Founded 
4919. Cataleg. 


CARL D. SMITH, 172 BABSON PARK, MASS. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself—al/ on a simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses of all kinds — retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers — are rapidly 4) 
discovering the big S 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 
to $150. Write on business 
stationery and receive sample 
cards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 






















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 81 
A quarterly cash dividend declared 
bed Pico on Back 17 
1936, for the three months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1936, equal to 1¥s% 

‘ upon 
Comme Cape Sek of ab Coe 
hE ee Ft oy 
business on March31,1936.TheTransfer 

Books will not be closed. 

D.H. Foore, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lic 


Our Washington Observer 


R. REX TUGWELL, the little 
man with big ideas, is headed for 
a Congressional inquiry. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee wants to know all about Rural 
Resettlement, the now flowering Tug- 
well idea which began last Spring 
under the $4,800,000,000 relief meas- 
ure—and already employs more than 
12,000 administrative personnel. 

Tugwell’s project is scattered in 
nineteen different buildings in Wash- 
ington, and the personnel in one sec- 
tion cannot tell a caller where the 
other eighteen sections are located. 

The Matanuska Valley project in 
Alaska will be the spearhead of the 
Congressional investigation. Figures 
before members of the committee 
show that to date this one project has 
cost $3,073,000—for less than a 
year’s resettling in Alaska. 

Out of 204 farm families trans- 
planted to the glacial Utopia last 
Summer, only 166 families still are 
on the scene. Thus the average cost 
per family to date has been $18,515, 
which is viewed as a rather tidy out- 
lay for family relief. 

The present plan is to invite Dr. 
Tugwell to appear before the Ap- 
propriations Committee of either the 
House or Senate, in connection with 
public hearings upon President 
Roosevelt’s new $1,500,000,000 relief 
bill. 

Rural Resettlement is the most 
costly relief folly per capita among 
all the New Deal fantasies since 1933. 


June Adjournment? 


The tax muddle in the House 
Ways and Means Committee will be 
whipped into the form of legislation 
and submitted to the House about 
mid-April. What the final outlines of 
the tax bill will be no one in Wash- 
ington would dare guess. A majority 
of the drafting committee is opposed 
to the corporation surplus tax scheme, 
but will report some form of that 
plan rather than accept responsibility 
for an effective revenue measure 
touching more voters. 

A considerable group of the House 
is violently opposed to any further 
efforts to renew the processing taxes 





* 
WHERE THE 


WORLD MEETS 
BROADWAY 


34 There's an 
old axiom 
MS that”sooner 
or later you'll meet everybody 
you know on Times Square.” 
It's especially true if you stop at 
the crossroads of the world. 
For here you are in the very 
center of the gay activity which 
makes Times Square the most 
fascinating scene in all New 
York. Is it expensive to stop at 
the Astor? No, indeed...room 
rates are as low as $2.50 a day. 


HOTEL 
ASTOR 


TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


A World-famous Address at 
the Crossroads of the World 









in any form; but since these mem- 
bers are equally opposed to a general 
manufacturers’ sales tax, the process- 
ing levies may be accepted in the end 
as a measure of political desperation. 

This new tax-bill schedule in- 
dicates adjournment early in June. 


Political Erosion 


The new farm bill rapidly is tak- 
ing form as the New Deal’s No. | 
Muddle. 

Since enactment of the soil ero- 
sion measure in February, Secretary 
Wallace has held four regional con- 
ferences, called expressly to explain 
its provisions to the agricultural 
leaders. The first conference, at 
Memphis, Tenn., early in March was 
attended principally by AAA super- 
intendents from the Cotton Belt, 
county quota supervisors, contract 
checkers, and other dramatis per- 
sonae of the unconstitutional first 
step. 

In rapid succession, three other 
regional conferences were held, all of 
the same general character. In none 
of these, however, did Mr. Wallace 
explain what administrative plan 
would be adopted. Even in Wash- 
ington nobody knows to-day what 
will be the basis of the payments to 
the farmers. The “broad objectives” 
of the program are two: (1) To 
keep the 115,000 AAA payrollers on 
the job in the precincts through No- 
vember ; and (2) to dish out enough 
checks to the farmers to keep them 
voting Democratic in the presidential 
balloting. 

Just how these great emergency 
purposes are to be’ attained yet is to 
be worked out in detail. These studies 
will require about four months. An- 
other month then will be required for 
the execution of contracts, and the 
checking of prior production from 
farm to farm. Thus, the benefit 
checks cannot possibly begin to flow 
out to the farmers until about Sep- 
tember 15th, or about fifty days be- 
fore the presidential election. 

The new program carries $470,- 
000,000, and another item of $296,- 
000,000 has been appropriated to pay 
off the invalidated AAA contracts for 
the 1935 planting season. 


Washington Notes 


A WPA play in New York, en- 
titled “Triple-A Plowed Under,” 
uses Secretary Wallace’s shocking 
line which characterized the AAA 
decision of the Supreme Court as 
“the greatest legalized steal” in his- 
tory. Congress wants to know if 
AAA wrote the scrip for WPA? 

* 


Washington’s new name—“The 
City of Magnificent Dizziness.” 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 








THE CHASE 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
March 4, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Casn AND Due From BANks - $ 793,126,402.40 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND 
FULLY GUARANTEED . 


632,802,503.70 
106,085,744.94 
Oruer Bonps AnpD SECURITIES . . + + 117,870,672.31 
Loans, DiscountsAND BANKERS Acceprances 609,245,471.81 
Banxinc Houses ’ 38,686,147.62 
Orner Rear Estate . . 2. 4,160,248.03 
MortTGaGEs . te oe ae 10,130,292.62 
Customers’ Acceptance LIABILITY . 14,987,266.06 


Ornmh ASSISTS... « 2 0 0 00 0 6 tie 14,398,290.58 
$2,341 493,040.07 


SraTE AND MuniciPAaL SECURITIES. 








LIABILITIES 
Caprrat Funps: 


PREFERRED STOCK . . $ 50,000,000.00 
Common Stock . 100,270,000.00 
Surptus ... . . .  50,000,000.00 


Unpivipep Prorits . 17,625,805.36 
PREFERRED Stock RETIRE- 
MENT FunD. 750,000.00 


$ 218,645,805.36 
19,558,005.62 
1,609,679.46 
2,059,785,315.41 
17,333,224.41 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . 

ReEsERVE FoR Taxes, INTEREST, ETC. 
Deposits . , 

AccEPpTANCES OuTSTANDING . 

Liasittry AS EnporsER ON ACCEPTANCES AND 





SCENE. ng oe) te 6 ee 3,450,291.04 
TE | i 21,110,718.77 
$2,341,493,040.07 








United States Government and other securities carried at 
$110,205,549.47 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





NATIONAL BANK 
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ter of 1936 with conditions and 
sentiment mixed. The proverbial 
“Spring rise’ is counted upon, but 
opinions differ sharply as to its prob- 
able exent. The floods over Eastern 
States will prove a temporary and 
minor economic influence. 

Washington continues and _ will 
continue for two-three months to in- 
ject uncertainties. 

Its corporation tax plan, a revolu- 
tionary scheme tossed half-baked into 
the lap of Congress, hasn’t improved 
on fuller acquaintance. Almost all 


Arno enters the second quar- 


men of practical affairs agree that its - 


enactment would be most unwise, that 
it would tend to sap the financial 
strength and stability of corporations, 
that it would interfere seriously with 
the upbuilding of smaller enterprises, 
that it would jeopardize investment 
securities, and that it would prove a 
poor revenue producer in bad times. 
Its yield, as officially estimated, is 
widely regarded as having been ex- 
aggerated. 

Yet, despite all valid objections, the 
Administration apparently is deter- 
mined to force its adoption. 

Other developments at Washing- 
ton have revealed that hostility to in- 
dustry has not been modified one 
Jota. 

No Sign of Co-operation 


The ransacking of utility offices 
and utility communications has been 
followed by wholesale pilfering of 
private telegrams originating in other 
industries. The Black Commiuttee— 
well named—has thumbed its nose at 
the Constitution and at objectors to 
its OGPU espionage. Without scin- 
tilla of authority, it has caused a pur- 
loined private telegram to be pub- 
lished, and when its right to pursue 
its disgraceful conduct was to be 
raised in court, it evaded the issue in 
cowardly fashion. 

The net consequences of events dur- 
ing the current session of Congress 
have been prejudiced to economic 
and employment recovery. All pro- 
‘testations of official desire to co-oper- 
ate with industry have gone by the 
board. The good faith, the promises, 
the solemn pledges of the Adminis- 
tration are now drastically discount- 
ed by men of affairs. 

: This deplorable condition has re- 
sulted in retarding revival efforts by 
‘many fillers of pay envelopes. Num- 
bers of planned expansions have been 
delayed. Extremely little new capital 
is being raised. Re-employment, 
therefore, has lagged and is lagging. 
The long-sustained upward move- 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Building to 
Blossom; 
Politics 

Still Retard 


ment in stocks has been chilled, at 
least temporarily, and the “short in- 
terest” —bear account—is the biggest 
in almost three years. Commodity 
prices, too, have fluctuated irregu- 
larly. 





Eventually, Why Not Now? 


THIS'LL 
po- 
1 JUST WANT 
SOMETHING THAT 
WONT SHOW MUCH ANO 
WILL HOLD'EM TOGETHER 
UNTIL NEXT 





Courtesy New York World-Telegram 






All this notwithstanding that the 
rank and file of consumers have not 
yet apparently been influenced by the 
recrudescence of cautiousness in high 
circles. Indeed, both cash and instal- 
ment purchases are increasing. 


INDICATIONS are that Spring 
building will blossom. 

While hardly any gigantic office or 
other such like structures are going 
up, commercial buildings of modest 
and moderate size are under way or 
contemplated in very encouraging 
numbers. 

One authority states: “Opening up 
of the Spring construction business 
has brought indications that indus- 
trial building in 1936 may exceed that 
of last year by as much as 75 per 
cent. Early estimates of a 50 per 
cent. increase have been proven con- 
servative by contracts already in hand 
and by the increase in volume of in- 
quiries from all parts of the coun- 
try.” 

Home Building to Lead 


What of the residential outlook? 

My own investigations and ob- 
servations impel optimistic conclu- 
sions. 

Although it is admitted that the 
Government’s many-sided, overlap- 
ping, incoherent attempts to stimulate 
home-building have become chaotic- 
ally muddled, the definite prospects 
are that, regardless of comprehensive 
and efficient governmental aid, home- 
building and home-buying will flour- 
ish on a scale not matched since the 
depression set in. 

In certain places, every available 
low-cost home of modern design and 
equipment has been readily purchased 
for occupancy. The improvement in 
employment, the improvement in 
trade, the improvement in industry, 
the improvement in securities since 
last Spring has been substantial. The 
elemental home-owning instinct can, 
accordingly, be satisfied by far more 
individuals and families than has been 
the case in half-a-dozen years. Inci- 
dentally, distribution of the bonus to 
ex-service men is popularly depended 
upon to prove an additional stimulus. 

We can safely build upon building 
playing a major part in the rebuilding 
of national prosperity. 

Politics may limit and delay—they 
are limiting and delaying—full-flood 
progress, but they cannot kill it. And, 
happily, there is always the possibil- 
ity of revolt by voters when any po- 
litical party falls down on the job of 
co-operating effectively to bring about 
good times. 








$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


More Substitutes for Glass 


In our last issue, I mentioned a 
rather surprising use, now possible, 
of sheets of marble for windows. 

Marble is by no means the only 
material now threatening to become 
an effective substitute in at least some 
of the uses of glass. One new de- 
velopment of real promise is the use 
of molded plastic in ceiling reflectors 
for electric lamps. . 

If you happen to want to equip 
your office, for instance, with re- 
flectors in a color of which you are 
particularly fond, you may be able 
to get that color in a urea plastic 
though you cannot find it in glass. 
And at the same time the plastic re- 
flector would let 83 per cent. of the 
light from the bulb reach through 
to you, it would weigh possibly half 
as much as the older fixture, and be 
much less subject to breakage. 


For Chicken Raisers 


By no means so new, but given 
current interest by recent publication 
of the results of a scientific experi- 
ment made by Ohio State University, 
is the use of a glass substitute on the 
walls of chicken houses. If chicken- 
raising happens to be your hobby, 
you will be interested to know that, 
because this substitute material ad- 
mits ultra-violet rays, chicks raised 
behind it came through in as good 
shape as those raised in the open 
sunlight, although a test brood be- 
neath window glass developed rick- 
ets. Incidentally, the chickens enjoy- 
ing the substitute material reached 
a total of 8414 pounds weight when 
the window-glass group had reached 
only 6114 pounds. 


New Safety Glass 


But glass is not down and out by 
any means. Yet in its latest achieve- 
ment it links hands with rather than 
tends to resist research in plastics. 

In the past few years all of us have 
become safety-glass conscious. And 
safety glass, as each of us knows, 
consists of two panels of plated glass 
with a sandwich filling of a trans- 
parent plastic—usually, I believe, cel- 
lulose acetate, cellulose nitrate or 
methyl acrylate. 

But now the discovery has been 
made that use of a vinyl resin for the 
sandwich filling greatly increases the 
elasticity and the tensile strength of 
safety glass. Improvement is great- 
est at low temperatures. At ten de- 


grees below zero it takes ten times 
as hard a blow to break a sheet of 
the new safety glass as will shatter 
a sheet of the old, which at low 
temperatures really loses quite a bit 
of its safety. 

To users such as automobile manu- 
facturers and repair shops, the new 
glass also has two other advantages. 
It needs no edge sealing, and it does 
not have to be cut with heat. 

The makers say, by the way, that 
a sheet of the new safety glass is so 
flexible that it can be rolled up as 
you would roll a rug. 


How Fast? 


For those interested in factory and 
other operating controls, another 
fairly recent development makes it 
possible to know how fast any ma- 
chine or wheel or shaft is revolving 
no matter how far away you are 
from the revolving member. If we 
may take the makers at their word, 
this means, I suppose, that if there 
were any value in doing so we could 
sit before a dial in San Francisco and 
know the operating speed of a diesel 
engine in Atlanta, Georgia. At any 
rate, it does mean that what happens 
in the factory can be known instantly 
in the office, in terms of r.p.m., feet 
per minute, or what you will. 


Instant Ink 


Speaking of speed. Ten years ago 
the automotive industry was being 
revolutionized by the introduction of 
prompt-drying finishes. Now comes 








word of a similar development in the 
printing » industry which may be 
equally revolutionary there. This de- 
velopment is a new ink which does 
not dry rapidly at ordinary room tem- 
peratures, but volatilizes in a fraction 
of a second upon the application of 
heat, and is said to give much clearer 
. impressions than previously existing 
rapid-drying inks. 


New Filing Cabinet 


A new filing cabinet for tabulating 
cards is designed to hold more cards 
per square foot of floor space than 
previously existing cabinets. It is 
57¥% inches high and 28 inches deep 
in outside dimensions, and less than 
20 inches wide, but will house cards 
which if put in a single row would 
fill a space 48 feet two inches long. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢. 
to a reader or his company. 





See that your company’s mod- 

ernization program is entered 

in Forses Prize Contest. De- 
tails on page 33. 











CONTINUE 
YOUR SALARY 


for the rest 
of your life 


Deposit only $10 a week, 
or even less. Then, when 
you are 60—quit work- 
ing for good! Clip cou- 
pon for full information. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fort Wayne, Indiana—Dept. F4 
If I put aside $5 ( ),$10( ),$15( ), or 
$—____every week in the Lincoln 5-Star 
Annuity Plan—how much income will 
you pay me beginning at Age 55 ( ), 
Age 60 ( ), Age 65( )? 


Name 
Address 
City. 
State________P resent Age—_—_ 




















D. EMIL KLEIN 


Listed on 
New York Curb Exchange 
a 
This well established 


Tobacco Company with 
an enviable earning and 
dividend record during the 
depression years warrants 
careful consideration. 


PRICED TO YIELD ABOUT 


6%% 


———<Oo—- 
Current Analysis on Request 


GREAT NORTHERN 
INVESTING CO., INC. 


30 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-1980 




















Please mention ForBeEs 
when writing to 
advertisers 
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What's Ahead for Business 
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KEY FOR CHART 


|. Automobile Production 6. L. C. L. Loadings 11. Coke Loadings 

2. Bank Debits 7. Grain Loadings . Electric Output 

3. Debits Outside New York 8. Forest Product Loadings 13. Petroleum Production 
4. Total Carloadings 9. Ore Loadings 14. Steel Activity 

5. Miscellaneous Loadings 10. Coal Loadings 


gested to Forpes readers that 

business plans be based on the 
expectation that the second quarter of 
the year would be the most profitable 
one. 

Now that the second quarter has 
arrived, it is time to check up. 

A careful study of all that has 
happened to business since the first 
of the year confirms our original ex- 
pectation, and those who have been 
building business plans on this pro- 
gram can adhere to their plans with 
reasonable certainty that they will 
continue to prove sound. 

In part, this expectation of a good 
second quarter was built upon esti- 
mates that toward the end of the 
Winter, comparisons of this year’s 
business with last would begin to be- 
come increasingly favorable. But the 
expectation was also built on an esti- 
mate that, after June, improvement 
3). reach a climax (Jan. 1, page 

The chart on this page shows how 
circumstances are likely to combine 
to bring about such a result. In recent 
issues we have been printing a “bunch 
of grapes” chart showing expected 
upturns from the general downward 
trend of the Winter months. The 
present chart combines this record 
of upward turns with a similar chart 
of the estimated times at which the 
present rising trend may be inter- 
rupted in various lines of activity. 

In the first quarter of the year, 
as the chart shows, the general trend 
has been unfavorable, but less and 
less so. During the second quarter, 
the general trend should be entirely 
upward (although minor interrup- 
tions should be expected). 

_In the third quarter the continued 
tise in different lines of business 


A: the beginning of 1936, we sug- 


seems almost certain to bring abotit 
comparisons with last year even more 
favorable than those of the second 
quarter. But if the various upward 
trends do come to a climax somewhat 
as expected, the latter part of the 
third quarter will naturally show a 
downward trend. This, combined with 
the fact that most lines of business 


are subject to a seasonal Summer | 


slump is what makes it seem probable 
that when the final figures are in, 
third quarter totals will be less than 
second quarter totals. 

In businesses to which Summer 
weather is a help instead of a hin- 
drance (resort hotels, and the sale of 
gasoline, for instance), a somewhat 
different result should be calculated, 
for to these the expected July and 
August climaxes should be especially 
favorable. 

A natural question in the minds 
of many at the present moment is: 
“What about the effect of the floods 
on business?” 

If the sequence of events in this 
instance is the same as in less sweep- 
ing catastrophes of which ‘we have 
record, the necessary rebuilding and 
restocking of shelves will temporarily 
stimulate local business after the very 
short period of complete paralysis is 
past. 

Pictograph users should note, by 
the way, that in the present map 
conditions in flood districts are shown 
as they were just before the event. 

—C. H. 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple diagram of 
the time at which various industries have changed 
their courses in relation to the previous year, or 
may be expected to change them in the near 
future. Each number refers to an industry named 
in the key above, and indicates an upturn tenta- 
tively recorded or a downturn expected later. 
Solid lines, past; broken lines, future. 

The date in each case indicates the lowest 
point reached before the upturn. 








LIGHT Scene: a modern automobile 
plant. Need: a rust-proof non-tarnishing 
metal for headlight reflectors. Solution: 
silver-plated or chromium-plated brass. 





H EAT Same plant... radiator division. 
Need: a metal with high thermal conduc- 
tivity and resistance to corrosion, and one 
which is easily soldered. Metals meeting 
all three requirements: Copper or brass 
tubes and copper fins. 





POWE R Need: A gasket material com- 
bining high thermal conductivity and duc- 
tility. Thin copper sheets are used. When 
bolted down, copper gaskets fill up the 
minute unevenness in the faces of the cyl- 
inder head and block, thus preventing 
leaks and loss of power. 


These examples illustrate only a few of the many 
uses of copper and its alloys in one industry. Cop- 
per, brass and bronze have basic advantages for 
use in many industries. If you have a designing 
or production problem to which copper or one of 
its alloys may provide the right solution, we invite 
you to consult with our Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice. Address our Executive Offices. 


Revere 
Copper «#« Brass 


INCORPORATED 
g0UNDED p, 
gr REVERE 49 
ee 2, 


Executive Orrice: 230 Park Avenuz, New York 
Sares Orrices in Paincipat Cities 
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Uncertainties 


Ahead? 


After a 12-month market ad- 
vance—during an election year 
—with inflation still command- 
ing attention—should stocks be 


bought, held or sold? 


This service supplies specific 
knowledge of WHEN to buy or 
sell, WHICH stocks and at 
WHAT prices. 


Send for informative booklet, 
“How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth." 


A. W. WETSEL 
Advisory Service, Inc. 


The only Investment Counsel Organization Under 
the Direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Bidg. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free your analytical booklet about 
the market. F-603A 
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A CHEAP STOCK 
_ FOR LARGE PROFIT 


A little over a year ago we advised the pur- 
chase of HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY “B,” pro- 
nouncing it “one of the most attractive low- 
priced speculations in the entire list.’’ It was 
then selling at 6%4. In less than a year it 
sold above thirty. This demonstrates the un- 
usual profit possibilities in some of the low- 
priced stocks. 

We have selected another issue which may 
duplicate the performance of HOUDAILLE- 
HERSHEY. It is a stock in which you might, 
in the months ahead, secure greater-than- 
normal profit. It is a well-known issue listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. It is a 
stock in which we have great confidence. Still 
it sells for less than $14 a share. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet. 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 
INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 903, Chimes Building. Syracuse. N. Y. 
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Profit First—Then Pay! 


WE WILL WIRE YOU (COLLECT) 
The Name Of A Popular Listed Stock 
(Under $35) WHICH WE CONSIDER 
AN OUTSTANDING BARGAIN 
With The Understanding That As Soon 
AS IT SELLS 3 POINTS ABOVE OUR 
Purchase Price You Will Send Us 
$20 For A Month’s Subscription To 


The Daily Stock Market Guide 
WHICH TELLS YOU EVERY DAY 
WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
38 POPULAR MARKET LEADERS. 
Service Free Till Stock Makes Good. 
Contract Void Unless 
Stock Advances 3 Points In 30 Days. 


No Previous Readers Accepted. 
The Financial Advisory Service, Inc. 














32 Broadway, New York 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES 6. DONLEY 


ing as to furnish the speculator- 

navigator with dependable bear- 
ings. The speculator may then 
“heave the lead” and pick up the 
lights he needs, getting soundings and 
bearings to shape his course. That 
is, when a real test of the market 
comes at the right time. 

The irregularity which followed the 
too swift and steep recovery, men- 
tioned in our previous “Outlook,” 
was turned into just such a genuine 
test of the market when holders of 
stocks were alarmed by Hitler’s 
Rhenish “gesture.” Up to this writ- 
ing (March 25) the net result has 
been the establishment of a tem- 
porary top, or supply level, and a 
double bottom, or support level—the 
bearings needed to define a trading 
area. 

We now may add to our previous 
observations on the various trading 
reactions which have interrupted the 
long upswing, that the extent of the 
correction from the March 6 high to 
the March 13 low, in the Times aver- 
age, used in the chart herewith, was 
7 points. Its depth was the same, 
therefore, as the downturn from the 
high of last September to the low of 
early October. 


Tox market sometimes is so oblig- 


Double bottoms are clearly detined 
by the lows of the recent reaction in 
both the Times and the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages. On Feb. 26, the 
Dow-Jones industrial made a low of 
149.08, followed by a top at 159.87 
on March 6, and a double bottom of 
149.65 on March 13. On the same 
dates the Times made 117.12, 124.17, 
and 116.90. 

It is significant that the second leg 
of the Dow-Jones double bottom was 
fractionally higher than the first, 
while the Times average went frac- 
tionally lower on the second leg. 
That difference is explained by the 
facts that the Times 50-stock aver- 
age is made up of 25 rails and 25 
industrials, and that the rail group has 
been relatively heavier in its action 
since the high for that section was 
reached on Feb. 21. The rail average 
turned down and recovered a bit be- 
fore the industrials made their top 
of March 6. MHeaviness in the rails 
preceded the decline in industrials, 
and the group has lagged on subse- 
quent recoveries, but with signs of 
improving action. 

At this writing the averages are 
near the top of the trading area as 
defined above. Except for the quick 
trader, there is no course but to await 
the outcome. If the market fails to 
penetrate the previously established 
supply levels, it may again test the 
double bottom. Should it break 
through the double bottom, stocks 
should be sold on succeeding rallies. 

But if the market goes through the 
old tops—which we anticipate—we 
would give it a chance to approximate 
our “top guesses” of 170-175 Dow- 
Jones and 130-135 Times, using those 
levels as a selling zone for all but 
long-term commitments. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Good and Bad 
Low-Priced Stocks 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


erally, in the same manner as we 

have experienced after previous 
major depressions. Historical prece- 
dent indicates that, subject to reac- 
tions and delays, business should 
steadily rise for the next two or three 
years. 
~ In the December 15th issue, this 
column furnished a list of low-priced 
stocks which appeared attractive. 
Many of them have advanced con- 
siderably. As numerous requests have 
been received for another list of low- 
priced stocks, comment is here given 
on many low-priced stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. With 
one or two execptions, they are sell- 
ing under $20. 

The writer has taken into con- 
sideration everything which usually 
enters into stock market speculation, 
such as outlook for earnings per 


Pecats. in has proceeded, gen- 


share, financial conditions of com- - 


pany, etc. Readers are strongly ad- 
vised to diversify their purchases 
rather than attempt to pick one best 
stock. 

The outlook for the agricultural 
group is promising. Attractive low- 
priced stocks in this field are Minne 
apolis-Moline common,  Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical common, a 
Massey-Harris (on the Curb). The 
record of these concerns in good 
times is excellent, and I believe all 
will stage an important recovery in 
earnings. 

In the amusement group I prefer 
Brunswick Balke, and Radio Corp) 
although Paramount and Warner 
Bros. also have some possibilities. 


Low-Priced Motor Stocks 


_ Among the motors, I select Nash, 
limken-Detroit, Stewart Warner as 


low-priced residential field. Stocks 


that should benefit are Alpha Porta/ 


land Cement, American Radiator 
Bucyrus-Erie, Certain-teed, Lehigh 
Portland Cement. There are also 
some possibilities in U. S. Realty. 

McKesson Robbins appears to beX 
best in the chemical group. I like 
this stock. Sales last year were more 
than $132,000,000 ; there is room for 
good earnings on the common. 

The department stores have been 
reporting increases in sales, and the 
outlook is good. I favor Allied Stores, 
Associated Dry Goods, Interstate 
Dept. Stores, Kaufman, and Marshall 
Field. Associated may prove the best, 
although Interstate has attractions in 
the way of low capitalization. 

In the food group, I recommen 
Armour, Continental Baking “A,’ 
General Baking, and Waldorf. Do- 
minion Stores and National Tea have 
not been doing well, and too many 
shares of stock hold Standard Brands 
back. 

There are not many good low- 
priced stocks left in the mining group. 
I think Calumet & Hecla is best 
among low-priced coppers. I would 
avoid Alaska Juneau (gold) on ac- 
count of uncertainty of its ore re- 
serves. Patino Mines (tin) has many 
uncertainties. 


Oil Stocks Favored 


I favor the oil group most of all, 
particularly Socony-Vacuum, Pure 
Oil, Tide Water Associated, Shell 
Union, Consolidated Oil. Oil and 
gasoline consumption are breaking all 
records ; production is generally under 
control; current earnings and finan- 
cial condition of all these companies 
are excellent. 

Goodrich is certainly the best rub- 
ber stock under $20. 


public Steel as best, followed by 
Byers, Blaw-Knox, and_ Interlake 
Iron. 

The sugar producing industry has 
heen doing much better, and I think 
the group has good possibilities. I 


favor American Crystal Sugar ~—_ 


Cuban-American Sugar. 


I cannot find anything particularly ' 


attractive in the textile group, and 
inasmuch as the tobaccos have been 


X in a bear market for the past eight 


months, I advise avoiding them. 


best. Yellow Truck might continue : There is no indication, as yet, of a 


to do better. Hudson, Packard, and 
Studebaker are handicapped by their 
number of shares. 

In the aviation group, Curtiss- 
Wright “A” and Bendix appear to be 
the soundest. The use of airplanes 
Is growing by leaps and bounds. 

We are nearly certain to have sev- 
eral years of great activity in the 
building industry, particularly in the 


turn in their trend. 

Some of the utility holding com- 
panies have possibilities of advances, 
particularly American Water Works, 
Columbia Gas, United Corp., U. G. I., 
American Light & Traction, and 
North American. 

In the miscellaneous group, I think 
the best are Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
and mips eam 3 A 
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‘In the steel group, I favor Re yp 








which STOCKS 


Are Still A Buy? 


For long-pull holding, which major 
groups can still be purchased? 


* 
Are You Hedged Against 


INFLATION 


Definite, detailed ways to guard 
yourself against perils of printing- 


press money. * 


a 


UTILITIES 


Should you switch into other 
groups? Or have utilities seen the 
worst? 


* 
What To Expect For 


BOND Yields! 


Will your income shrink even 
lower? Is there something you can 
do about it? * 


= 


GRATIS 


-Babson’s Reports-- 
Div. 62-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send, gratis, copies of reports offered. 
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DO YOU 


SEE-SAW 
In the Stock Market? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

If so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. The Gartley technical ser- 
vice will help you to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
76 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 

















Modernization means profits— 
and prizes too! See Forses 





xX 


/ Prize Contest, page 33. 
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‘Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1936 Approx. Yield No 
Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 00 
10 746~=—$9 $0.62 $0.62, 9 m_ Addressograph-Mult. ...... 0.60 38 5; '20-'35 22-22% 27 22 “44 
No 841 40 4.93 6.29 Air Reduction..... ae eae 5.50a 223- 31; ’'28-35* 194 -168% 186 39 No 
10 ~=1,500 12 1.284 1.04 Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 34- 4: 29-35 17%- 14% 15 = 80 No 
No 4,153 158 1.12+  0.70¢+,9 m Alleghany Corp. (r)....... 2 51- 1; ’29-’35 4%- 2% ee aes No 
No 607 23 0.99 1.51 Alleghany Steel ........... 1 26- 5; ’31-’35 39%4- 30% 360 28 é 
No 2,402 81 Ra ier Allied Chemical........... 6 355- 42; ’29-’35 — 157 193 3.1 No 
No 1,331 30 0.51¢ 1.48 Allis Chalmers ............ i. 76- 4; ’29-35 -35% 47... No 
25 2,474 64i1 6.72 5.83 American Can............ Sa 158- 29; ’27-'35 154. 115% 123 41 No 
No 600 108 8.90¢ 4.58t+,6 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... ae 107- 3; 29-35 aenmee°6Sll. 10 
No 1,971 Nil 11.12} 10.28+* Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’29-’35 95%- 7 9 No 
No _ 1,008 6 re © ae American International... .. i 150- 3; ’28-’35 12%- 10% 12 
No 768 12 6.02 5.12+ Amer. Locomotive......... A 136- 3; ’28-’35 36%- 25% 32 25 
No 10,041 12 ait American Radiator ........ S..3: 2-3. - 7a 2. No 
25 = 1,711 33 0.50 1.71,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.20 144- 3; ’29-35 34 -28% 30 40 25 
No 1,830 24 1.63 5.01 Amer. Smelting & Refin... 0.80 130- 5; ’28-35 8714- 56% 87 8609 10 
100 450 148 3.84 0.94 Amer. Sugar Refining. ..... 2 95- 13; ’29-’35 61%- 51% > % No 
100 18662 128 5.96 - io lh Ue ee 9 310- 70; ’29-'35 178 -155% 1600 56 No 
> an 2 4.46 4.57 American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-35* 104 - 88% 91 55 No 
No 400 12 20.644 0.15 Amer. Woolen ............ Ss 33- 2; ’28-’35* 114%- 9% Sa 1 
50 8,674 55 0.229 1.29 Anaconda Copper.......... 0.25 175- 3; ’29-’35 363%%- 28 360 (07 100 
5 4,143 14 0.81" 0.53" Avmour of THis ...5%. 0... sé 27- 1; ’25-’35* 7%- 4% 6 No 
1 587 22 1.717" 0.457 Assoc. Dry Goods......... Pe 76- 3; ’25-35 17%- 13% ae 
100 2,427 262 0.33 1.38 Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298- 18; ’29-'35 80%4- 59 76 = 26 No 
25 2665 53 2.07 149 Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8;'28'35 34-27% 31 32 1 
No 225 32 16.214? 124" — Auburn Automobile........ < 514- 17; 28-35  54%-40% 50... ” 
No 1,098 17 4.637 3.18 Baldwin Locomotive (r)... .. 67- 2; ’29-'35 6%- 4% 6 Ne 
100 2,563 127 2.41¢ 2.167 Baltimore & Ohio......... - 145- 4; ’29-'35 24%- 16% ae No 
20 438 44 4.37 5.20 Beechnut Packing ......... 4a 101- 29; ’29-35 90%4- 85 88 46 25 
5 2,098 12 0.91 0.93,9 m Bendix Aviation........... 1 104- 5; ’29-35 26%- 21% 25 40 Neo 
No 3,195 119 1.87+ 0.70+ Bethlehem Steel........... .3 141- 7; °29-35 593%4- 52% A 106 
15 4,397 30 1.02 1.10 Borden Company.......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’35 30%- 25% 28 57 No 
10 1,151 27 3.06 5.95 Borg-Warner ............. 3 87- 3; ’29-'35 8314- 64 81 37 2 
No 736 79 7.408 3.10, 8 m  Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 3 82- 11; ’29-'35 50%- 40% 50 6.0 ' 
No 745 76 4.25 3.63 Brook. Union Gas......... 3 249- 46; '29-35 56%- 50 51 6.0 ‘ 
No _ 5,000 6 0.65 1.02 Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.60 97- 6; ’29-’35 33%- 25% 2 21 Ne 
No 965 42 4.28° 3.36¢ California Packing ........ 1.50 85- 4; ’26-’35 37K%- 33% 340 44 Nc 
5 512 14 0.86* 0.47* Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... .. 99- 6; ’26-35 16%4- 13% rs N 
100 195 128 7.387 5.70 Shs Bin chal cbheekeone a 515- 17; ’28-’35 135%4- 92% 133 , 
No 1123 36 | Saye te Cerro de Pasco............ 4 120- 4; 29-35 553%4- 47% 71 1 
No 1,800 62 4.07 3.02,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 112- 5; '27-’35 74Y4- 66 46 
eo: 7465 -3i 3.65 4.04 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 51- 10; ’30-'35 61 - 51 56 5.0 Ne 
5 4348 26 2.19 8.07 Chrysler Corp.........0s0: 3 141- 5; ’25-35 101%4- 85%4 97 4.1 1 
No 3,943 4 3.09 3.49 NS SR NEEL 2.25a 191- 41; ’29-’35* 97%- 91 24 Ni 
No 11,739 16 0.24 0.43 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.20 140- 4; ’29-35 ~ 20%- 14 19 1.0 2 
10 954 22 4.12 5.60 Commercial Credit......... 2.50 7i- 4; °25-’35 523%- 44 50 5.0 10 
No 2,636 6 0.89 1.02 Commercial Solvents....... 0.85a 63- 4;.’29-"35 245%4-- 20% 22 38 10 
No 33,673 5 0.05+ 0.02» Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; 29-35 5%- 2% Oh ag N 
No 11,477 56 2.18 2.01 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 182- 18; ’28-’35 385%- 30% 35 28 N 
No 13,996 18 0.02+ 0.74 Consolidated Oil........... 0.25 46- 4; 28-35 15%- 11% 14 18 N 
20 32,665 33 4.02 4.21 Continental Can........... 3 92- 17; ’28-35 at 73% 82 36 2 
5 4,683 17 1.02 1.19,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 63- 4; ’26-’35 38%- 33% 35 28 1 
3 250 S$ 3.16 2.62 Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; ’26-’35 78Y4- -* aie 42 
100 450 143 3.72¢ 1.07+ Crucible Steel............. Bs 122- 6; 29-35 41 - 35 .|6 (Ce 
10 ~=1,000 23 0.84+* 0.24* Cuban American Sugar.... .. 24- 1; ’28-'35 144%- 6% 13 2 
1 6,727 3 0.29+ 0.34+ Curtiss-Wright ........... ss 30- 1; 29-35 9Y%4- 4 8 N 
100 515 242 3.38t 5.38+ Delaware & Hudson Co.... .. 226- 32; ’29-’35 52 - 36% 45 7 
50 1,689 89 1.17+ 1.747 Del., Lack. & Western..... + 170- 8; ’29-35 23%- 15% «aes , 
No 700 824 1.64 1.75 Diamond Match .......... 1.50a 30- 10; ’30-’35 40%- 37% 380s 40 N 
No 953 13 See SR 3.50a 47- 6; 27-35 52%- 41% 45 7/7 N 
20 11,066 34 3.63 5.02 Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.60 231- 22; ’29-35 1504-138 145 24 , 
No 2,251 64 6.28 6.90 Eastman Kodak ........... 5.75(a) 265- 35; '29-35  1673%4-156% 162 35 
5 1,219 11 0.78 2.20 Elec. Auto-Lite......°..... 1.20 174- 8; ’28-’35 445%- 36% 41 3.0 
No _ 3,411 16 1.62+ 1.417" Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 2; ’29-'35 16%- 6% ae N 
100 1,511 118 2.094 2.25+ RR, Meno ans Ven bake oe ae aii 94- 2; ’29-'35 175%- 11% a ies 7 
10 386 48 0.77+ 0.45,9 m General Asphalt ........... 0.25 83- 5; ’29-'35 34%4- 22 31 08 N 
No 28,846 11 0.59 0.97 General Electric .......... 0.80 96- 8; ’30-’35 41%- 36% 4 20 N 
No 5,251 11 2.12 2.23 General Foods ............ 1.80 78- 19; ’29-35 36 - 33% 35 ~ Sil . 
No ‘66245 3.57% 4.12¢ General Mills.............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’35 70%- 59% 60 50 N 
10 43,500 16 2.00 3.69 General Motors ........... 2.75a 92- 8; ’29-'35 oye 53% 64 43 N 
No mm 1.50+ 1.75 General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-35 -39%4 42 23 
No 2,000 3 1.32 1.51 Gillette Safety Razor ...... 1 143- 8; ’27-35 Te56. 16% 17 5.9 rT 
No 1,826 13 0.48, 6 m 0.978 8 eee 1.20 82- 8; ’28’35 21%- 18% 21 57 
No 1,156 23 0.41 1.18 Goodrich, B. F........c00- a 106- 2; ’29-35 20%- 13% ae I 
No 1,494 21 0.694 0.12 Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-'35 314%- 21% 2 N 
100 2,487 157 0.43+ 2.87 Great Northern Pfd....... i 155- 5; ’27-’35 44 - 32% 38 . 
tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended Fs ageee 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (6) Partly esti- (¢ 
mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 0 
m 
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> No 702 
0 400 
d No 1,545 
100 ©=_- 350 
2 No 703 
0 No 4,246 
0 No 14,584 
g No 6,400 
1 No 750 
‘ No 1,110 
l No 10,769 
10 5,518 
No 1,831 
25 2,277 
No 1,464 
0 25 522 
6 No 300 
6 No 627 
5 No 1,502 
10 1,858 
7 100 
No 4,517 
6 No 2,730 
° 10 6,289 
No 1,628 
No 6,263 
No 2,022 
No 5,456 
6 25 2,157 
0 No 5,041 
me 100 ~=1,571 
7 HE No 8603 
25 6,261 
0 No 15,000 
1 50 13,168 
No 5,503 
4 No 3,820 
fe No 13,131 
i} 1 1,291 
7 10 9,000 
5.0 No 4,795 
_ 15 31,154 
24 No 746 
0 25 3,184 
4.0 100 3,772 
38 100 1,298 
58 No 12,645 
as No 2,162 
18 No 13,103 
36 25 25,856 
28 10 1,751 
42 5 1,247 
25 9,350 
No 3,840 
No 2,412 
No 23,662 
4.0 No 666 
77 No 9,001 
2.4 25 4386 
35 100 2,223 
3.0 5 2,087 
pee No 14,530 
No 2,925 
No 23,252 


5.1 20 600 
5.0 No 837 
: 3 No 1,464 
7 530 = '529 
3 100 8,703 

100 1,045 

No 3172 
is 50 2.582 
“f 10 9,750 
ded 


October 31. (p) 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


$6 
112 


17 


195 
16 
68 
19 


Earns 
1934 


$5.53 
1.037 
2.107 
Nil 
9.38 
0.427 
1.14 
0.32 


0.22 


1.07* 
0.534 
1.76 
2.32 


- $92 
4.50! 
2.06 
1.15 


6.20 
0.03 


0.617 
1.57 
0.89 


0.94 
5.51 


0.107 
0.0174 
2.15 
2.35% 
0.77 
1.95* 
1.18 
0.11 


5.397 


2.15 
0.21 
0.047 
3.31 


eeeeee 


0.237 
1.31 
0.93 


0.13+, 9 m 


0.03+ 
0.85, 10 m 


3.13” 
0.72 
1.82« 


eeeeee 


2.03+ 
9.74, 11 m 
2.777 


tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. (a) Partl 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31, (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
ear ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor ............ 


Interboro Rapid Transit ( r) 


Int. Business Machines..... 
Inti. Taewestet. oo oe cise 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
RM es, Wi Oe vio ok cased 


Johns-Manville 


Kelvinator Corp........... 
Kennecott Copper ......... 
OU Oe ies cocks sksces 
Kroger Grocery ........... 


Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
OG RIT ee ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
BN COME bs decevevassds 
SA + eres 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


Nat. Cash Register........ 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel............. 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman Incorporated...... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc...... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears, Roebuck............ 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


-Sterling Products ......... 


Stewart-Warner 


eee ee wees 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
yo. Ee nee 


Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Nemes PPRCING: . <<. vcxscck ss; 
United Aircraft ........... 
United Corporation........ 
Wee URNS ci Sidswed. cdi 
United Gas Improvement. . 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. ... 
Ae ae ee 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
Wy te | US o cake'ccedes 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 
ED, Si SOO son vn cWWececews 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


$: > yp he Qas 


1.50 


2 
1 
3 
2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 4; 
100- 3; 


59- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 

73- 4; 
149- 3; 


243- 10; 


9l- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- 6; 
132- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 8; 
87- 16; 
RY ARS 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
256- 17; 
45- 4; 
101- 1; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 5; 
87- 10; 
125- 13; 
72- 6; 
77- 13; 
257- 8; 
133- 6; 
187- 10; 


99- 12; 
ek ee 
110- 6; 
138- 28: 
99- 3; 
115- 3; 
58- 1; 
66- 27; 


198- 10; 
21- 
49- 
92- 1 

158- 

165- 
89- 

244- 
82- 
85- 


we we we we 


owe 


aos 
WOMWWNQACHU 
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"27-35 
"24-35 
"27-35 
"29-35 
29-35 
"28-35 
"28-35 
"29-35 


"29-35 


"26-35 
"29-35 
"26-’35 
"28-35 


"24-35 
"29-35 
"29-35 
"29-35 
"28-35 
"28-35 
"29-35 
’26-35 
"29-35 
"28-35 
"26-35 
28-’35* 
’26-’35 
"29-35 - 
"28-35* 
’26-’35 
"29-"35 
’29-"35 
"29-35 
’26-’35 


"27-35 
"29-35 
"29-35 
"27-35 
"27-35 


"29-35 
"27-35 
29-35 


’27-"35 
"31-35 
’27-’35 
27-35 
°29-’35 
28-35 
’26-’35 
’29-"35 
’26-’35 
°29-"35 
33-35 
’29-'35 


°26-’35 
’26-"35 
°29-’35 
’29-’35 


°28-"35 
’29-"35 
°28-’35 
’29-'35 
°29-35* 
’29-"35 
"26-35 
’29-’35 
28-’35 
28-35 
"28-35 
’29-'35 
"29-35 
"32-35 


; ’29-’35 


; ’28-'35 
; °27-35 
; ’28-35 
; '29-’35 


High Low Prices 


80 - 753% 
5%- 4 
193%4- 15 


18%- 15% 
185-173 
82%4- 565% 
34%- 44% 
19%4- 13 
129 - 94% 


22%- 14% 
39 - 28% 
25%4- 225% 
28 - 23% 
115 - 97 
547%6- 47 
45 - 40% 
26%4- 22 


11834-10354 
3634- 27% 
4934- 45 
22 - 18% 
4 - 2% 
427%- 35% 


21%- 17% 
3834- 32% 


6- 
32%- 25% 
37%4- 30% 
13 - 6% 
39 - 31% 
4834- 40% 
4814- 36% 


14%- 11% 
23%- 19% 
58%- 51% 


66%- 59% 
17 - 14% 


39 - 28% 
383%4- 33 
72Y2- 65% 
143%4- 12 


99 - 86 
87 - 71% 
28%4- 23% 
138%4-108% 
32%- 25% 
9%- 6% 
79 - 66% 


95 - 72% 
481%- 34% 
122%- 94% 
563%- 49% 


77 
5 
18 


Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 


% 
3.9 
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extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 


mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 
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(s) Partly esti- 






































Stocks to Buy 


on Reaction 


WO classes of stocks offer buying op- 

portunities today; First, certain issues 

that have already declined substantially 
from their high levels of the year; and sec- 
ond, special situations where rapidly moving 
earnings warrant higher prices over the 
months ahead. Investors should take advan- 
tage of reactionary market periods to accumu- 
late stocks in these two groups. 


Eight stocks in this class are reviewed in the 
latest UNITED OPINION Bulletin. You 
can be prepared to take advantage of the 


current situation by sending for this valuable 
report Today. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.55 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 
ene ner en 














WOULD YOU BUY... 
U. S. Rubber or Goodyear 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an ‘“‘Index of Gain Power’’ regis- 
tered at .0285, the other .0417. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no other reason. 
Canny investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the ‘“‘index’’ for 
these issues and its revealing incisiveness. 
FREE te readers of this advertisement— 
write to Dept. 151 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 Fenway 
hh ha, Li, My 35055: Mass. 











Fertilizer 
Companies’ 
Profits Improved 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


fertilizer producers are having an 

active and reasonably profitable 
selling season and there should be 
some further recovery in the prices of 
these long-depressed shares. While 
the industry is hardly one to invite 
investment confidence, a few selected 
shares, such as American Agricul- 
tural Chemical common and Virginia- 


Periz produc are that the 


other hand, were but $360,740. Ac- 
counts and notes receivable which ex- 
ceeded $8,000,000 in each of the three 
years 1929, 1930 and 1931, are down 
around $2,600,000. Farmers are pay- 
ing their bills again. 

American Agricultural Chemical 
Corporation, the largest domestic fer- 
tilizer producer, has only one class 
of stock outstanding, and no funded 
debt. There are 224,239 shares of 
stock, paying a $3 dividend, selling 
at 55 to yield 5.4 per cent. This 
issue appears to be one of the more 
conservative and promising buys 
among the strictly fertilizer com- 
panies. 

The concern is doing considerable 
research to broaden and diversify its 
products, especially in the chemical 
field. In view of the small capitaliza- 
tion, share earnings are capable of 
rapid expansion. 

In the last fiscal year net income 
jumped impressively to $1,427,000, 
equivalent to $6.37 a share. Assum- 
ing maintenance of anything like that 
earning power the shares are decided- 
ly attractive. 

Cash or equivalent exceeds $5,000,- 
000, while net working capital of 








FERTILIZER COMPANIES COMPARED 


Total 
Net Income Assets 
1935 6/30/35 


Amer. Agr. Chemical. $1,427,604 $21,119,000 6.7% 


Va:-Carolina ........ 


Inter. Agricultural .. 269,388 





r—— STOCKS TOP? 


Many traders and investors will miss the top 
on stocks and sell too late. Our Master Time 
Factor—which indicated a big advance start- 
ing in March 1935—will tell you when to 
sell for the next decline. You need to know 
what stocks will be influenced by flood dam- 
age and when the market will start to dis- 
count election uncertainties. Stocks have dis- 
counted inflation—Do you know when defla- 
tion is likely to start? Our Scientific Service 
will protect your principal and profits and 
= you out of long stocks and short in time 
or ‘the unexpected break. Don’t guess and 
gamble on hope—follow Science and sell at 
the right time. 


1936 Stock Forecast reduced to $65. Tri-weekly Let- 
ter $15 per month. Personal Service $50 monthly; 
write for Part-of-Profit Plan. 

NEW STOCK TREND DETECTOR, W. D. Gann’s 


latest book, gives you valuable trading rules. Price 
$3. Description free. 


W. D. Gann Scientific Service. Inc. 
88 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 














MARKET TERMS 


| and trading methods clearly 
explained in a helpful booklet 
sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet J-6 


Same care given to large or 
small orders. 


(HisHoLM &@ (HAPMAN 


| Established 1907 
| Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway .. New York 





| 


| 
| 


| 
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% Earned Net 


1,277,578 30,276,000 4.2 
28,111,000 0.9 


Price range, 1932 to 1936 

on Working Common Preferred 
Assets Capital High Low High Low 
$12,483,000 634 3%... .. 
13,412,000 8% % 483% 3% 
6,277,500 6% % 42% 3% 








Carolina Chemical $6 preferred have 
a certain amount of speculative appeal 
for a limited portion of trading funds. 
As now constituted, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corporation has no 
funded debt and only a small issue 
of 54,372 shares of $7 prior prefer- 
ence stock outstanding ahead of the 
$6 cumulative participating preferred. 
It is planned that the prior preferred 
stock will be redeemed on June 1. 
For speculative purposes the $6 par- 
ticipating preferred, quoted around 
46, is the issue to purchase. There 
are 213,392 shares of this stock out- 
standing, followed by 486,708 shares 
of common. Dividend arrearage on the 
$6 participating preferred approxi- 
mates $45 a share, or the current 
market price 
In the last fiscal year $4.20 a share 
was earned on the stock and the com- 
pany is in strong financial position. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical reported 
a strong working-capital position at 
the close of the last fiscal year, hold- 
ings of cash or equivalent amount- 
ing to about $8,500,000 and repre- 
senting 62 per cent. of total current 
assets. Current liabilities, on the 


$12,500,000 is equal to $55 a share, 
or the present market price. 

International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion is a smaller concern than either 
of the foregoing and has a funded 
debt of nearly $6,000,000 ahead of 
the 100,000 shares of 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred and the 436,049 
shares of common. No dividends are 
being paid. In view of the arrearage 
of around $58 a share on the pre- 
ferred, that issue has better specu- 
lative possibilities than the common. 
Earnings in the last year did not 
show improvement and itis extreme- 
ly doubtful that profits in the current 
year will be large enough to warrant 
resumption of preferred dividends, 
though some gain in financial per- 
formance is looked for. 

The outlook for payments is not as 
bright as in the case of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred. The prediction is ventured 
that American Agricultural Chemical 
will again be able to increase its com- 
mon dividend before improvement o! 
conditions in the industry merits res- 
toration of the full $7 preferred divi- 
dend by International Agricultural. 
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Distinguished Industrialist, Mr. F. A. MERRICK 
President of WESTINGHOUSE, says: 


“FORBES MODERNIZATION CONTEST 
PROVIDES INCENTIVE THAT WILL 
STIMULATE PURCHASING ACTIVITY” 


And you can help restore purchasing con- 
fidence by entering FORBES Contest! 


ERE is a new kind of contest—FORBES Modernization 

Contest—in which you win not only for yourself but for your 
business, your associates, your family, your neighbors. You 
make your business, your bank account and your investments 
better and safer. 

Mr. Merrick, at the head of one of America’s leading industrial 
corporations, likes our Contest. He knows what prolonged the 
depression: Lack of Durable Goods Sales. He knows what has 
stimulated recovery: Durable Goods Sales. He knows what 
must be done to make recovery lasting: More Durable Goods 
Sales. 

FORBES Modernization Contest aims to pull out the roots of 
the depression by pushing sales of durable goods. Every bit of 
modernization means sales of durable goods. If your company 
has modernized, you have pushed such sales, you have helped the 
improvement of the past several months. But you can do more, 
if you want improvement to continue. You can stimulate 
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Lack of durable goods business 
has been one of the important 
factors in prolonging the depres- 
sion period and even though pur- 
chases have increased in the last 
six months, a much greater increase 
will have to be realized before 
this important branch of industry 
reaches a normal business rate. 

The Forbes Magazine modern- 
ization contest provides an incen- 
tive for bringing to light many 
economical and worthwhile im- 
provements that will stimulate 
purchasing activity. Further than 
this, the example of the companies 
that had confidence enough to 
modernize, will arouse a_ similar 
feeling in those who have pre- 
ferred to wait. Confidence is the 
main-spring of action in the dur- 
able goods industry. At the present 
time, there are many instances 
where new facilities and new 
methods have been developed 
which improve the product and 
cheapen its cost. 99 


F. A. MERRICK. 


further interest in these basic industries. 


Enter FORBES Modernization Contest. 


President, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company 








Tell about your 





company’s purchases. The successful example of your company will give confidence to others 


to go and do likewise. 


RESULT: More sales, more jobs, more purchasing power. 


PRIZES: A first prize of $250 will be paid to the writer of the example of Modernization 
(begun or completed since July 1, 1934, or scheduled for completion during 1936) which 
in the opinion of the judges, is the most significant, most interesting, and most stimulating 





Remember: 


It’s not how big the job of modern- 
ization but how significant and 
how interesting that counts. 


LENGTH: Not over 2,000 words 
for each report. 


TIME LIMIT: May 1, 1936. 
JUDGES: To be announced. 


ADDRESS ll manuscripts to 
Modernization Contest, Forbes 
Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
















to others. . . . In addition to the money Prize, a handsome 
CUP will be presented to the company which undertook the 
modernization. 


SECOND PRIZE: $150 to the writer of the second-best 


report. 


THIRD PRIZE: $50 to the writer of the third-best report. 


HONORABLE MENTION: We plan to give honorable 
mention to the most outstanding example of modernization 
reported in each of these classes: air conditioning, factory 
equipment, office equipment, materials-handling, building 
construction, railroad transportation, public utilities, highway 
transportation. 

FORBES reserves the right to purchase, at space rates, any 
report submitted which does not win a prize. 
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How Machines Can Create Jobs 


(Continued from page 13) 


chinery. Actually, it had been so re- 
duced that by 1935 a car would cost 
him only a third of a year’s work. 

But the cost of the house had not 
been reduced whatever! In fact, it 
had increased proportionately to the 
wages of the men employed, so that 
it still cost a man four years’ work. 

Translated into the terms of pro- 
duction exchange, it becomes appar- 
ent that the building worker can buy 
an automobile much more easily than 
he ever could before—for 4 months’ 
work. On the other hand, the auto- 
motive employee cannot buy the prop- 
er type of house because it still costs 
him four years of work. Thus, the 
demand for automobile employment 
increases, while the demand for build- 
ing workers is estimated to be only 
35 per cent. of its 1929 level. 

It is quite impossible for me to say 
to what extent the building industry 
can be mechanized. But I do know 
that if it could, the beneficial effects 
of cost-saving would not only result 
in a growth of employment among 
building workers themselves but 
would also stimulate every other line 
of industry. 


But Joe Miller Has No Job 


We come now to the highly impor- 
tant factor of specific employment— 
the problem that cries for, facing. If 
‘mechanization is beneficial to busi- 
ness, why do we see great pools of 
unemployment? Why are we con- 
fronted with so great a task in find- 
ing a job for Joe Miller, the unskilled 
workman? This is the problem that 
has given rise to the present popular 
animosity toward the machine arid it 
simply must be solved. 

The crux of the matter is, simply, 
that our technical productive ability 
has far outstripped our understand- 
ing of the industrial structure. We 
have disregarded the obvious implica- 
tions. While increased mechanization 
permits great expansion, it naturally 
calls for an increase in the percent- 
age of well-trained workmen, as com- 
pared to unskilled labor. The very 
making of machinery itself demands 
more and more labor-—but only of a 
highly skilled type! Moreover, while 
machinery does not diminish the need 
for human effort nor the opportuni- 
ties for work, it must be accompanied 
by broad shifts in human occupations. 

It is not given to humans adequate- 
ly to foresee in detail the effect of 
these broad shifts in time to prepare 
to meet them. Consequently, ade- 
quate preparation had not been made 
either by workmen getting ready to 
shift to different kinds of work or by 
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management in encouraging and help- 


- ing them to do so. Therefore we now 


have the paradox of men not able 
to secure jobs because they are un- 
skilled, and jobs looking for men who 
are skilled. An opportunity which 
cannot be ignored is opened up for 
management and labor to work to- 
gether to develop men of the neces- 
sary skill to fill existing needs. 

We must not make the mistake, 
however, of over-simplifying the 
problem. Better training alone can- 
not be the whole answer. Capital must 
adjust itself to new needs and indus- 
try must become adaptable to relo- 
cation and mobility. 


More Than Training Is Needed 


Furthermore, although labor train- 
ing is perhaps the most important 
single factor in solving the problem, 
we cannot start today on an educa- 
tional campaign and cure by to-mor- 
row, the ills of twenty years’ accumu- 
lation. In some industries a large 
portion of labor has arrived at the 
point where it is actually unemploy- 
able. It will take years to correct 
this. My firm belief is, however, that 
had the necessity of labor training 
been seen twenty years ago, we would 
not be having to-day’s troubles. 

Witness, for instance, the coal in- 
dustry. It had a steady rise for many 
years and then, during the war, 
leaped to a high pinnacle of activity. 

When the war ended, it was ob- 
vious to everyone that the coal indus- 
try faced a crisis. New fuels had 
been discovered and great fuel-sav- 
ing devices had been developed. 
Everybody knew that never again 
would coal mining be conducted at 
anywhere near the false level attained 
during the war. Obviously, the ranks 
of the unemployed were destined to 
be filled to overflowing. Long queues 
of the jobless were unavoidable. Yet 
nothing was ever done to prepare 
these workers for other fields. 

Such a situation, while not curable 
overnight, can be averted. A broad 
program of labor education, entered 
into now by industry itself, will do 
much to ward off similar predica- 
ments in future, to dispel the great 
problem which is unjustly attributed 
to machinery. 

One other large factor having a 
bearing upon the present unemploy- 
ment situation has already been hint- 
ed at—the question .of prices. 





Has your company started a 
modernization project since July, 
1934? Will it have been com- 
pleted by the end of 1936? 
Then—enter it in Forses Prize 








Contest! See page 33. 








It is a fundamental principle of the 
capitalistic system that “the cumu- 
lative effect of lower prices is to ex- 
pand a market and to create a de- 
mand for additional workers.” Yet 
this seemingly obvious truth has had 
extensive abuse from business men. 

Harold G. Moulton, of the Brook- 
ings Institution, has probably done 
more to reveal the dangers of ob- 
structing the free function of the 
price system than any other single 
economist. He has made it abun- 
dantly clear that we simply must give 
freer rein to the play of supply and 
demand, and to open competition. 
Monopolies, trade agreements, and 
artificial price levels must all go by 
the board. The only way America 
can progress is by continually mak- 
ing its produce available to new in- 
come-groups of consumers. 

That necessitates. reduction of 
costs, and nothing else. Short work 
weeks defeat their own purpose! 
Monetary wages cannot be driven up- 
ward to false, untenable heights. Our 
only salvation is to enrich the people 
through a betterment of real wages. 
That, in turn, will sustain employ- 
ment and, at the same time, make 
it possible for the nation to advance 
in the field of mechanization and 
to enjoy the benefit thereof. If 
capitalism is to maintain its proper 
balance, industry must continually 
pass on to the consumer the advan- 
tages of improved efficiency. 


More Output, Not Less 


It may be that, at this point, there 
will be some question as to the fun- 
damental necessity of thus steadilv 
increasing output. Why try to keep 
pace with the demands raised by fur- 
ther mechanical development? There, 
too, the answer is sharp, and clearly 
defined, once we get at the facts. 

Evidently, the individual’s welfare 
depends upon his own productivity 
as it relates to that of his fellows. If 
his production capacity is compara- 
tively high, he can enjoy that much 
more of the world’s goods. So it is 
with nations. The country which has 
the best standard of living, the coun- 
try whose people enjoy the greatest 
amount of material benefits, is the one 
whose production is higher than the 
rest. Only recently an article in 
ForBes pointed out that the real 
threat of Japan is not found in cheap 
labor, but in the advances she has 
made in the realm of labor-saving 
machinery. There is the eternal 
prospect with which America is con- 
fronted. We will dominate the 
world’s business just as long as our 
machines are more efficient than 
those of competing nations. And no 
longer. 


Wood-worker in a World of Steet 


HAT IS HE DOING HERE...this 
man who works with fra- 
grant,clean-grainedwood...here 
in a world where everything is steel ? 


Well, he’shelpingalotofthatsteel 
get off to a proper start in its life as 
new Plymouths. And this is how it 
happens so. 


When the engineers designed this 
year’s big new Plymouth, skilled 
wood-workers were given the plans 
and drawings...instructed to build 
forms by which the experimental 
cars would be built. 

They carefully carved and turned 
their wood precisely into lines and 
curves that steel would follow. Then 
the world of steel came back into 


_its own...and piece for piece, part 


for part, steel replaced wood. 


This is the romance of a new car 
...dreams into drawings...draw- 
ings into forms and models and pat- 
terns of wood...and then into steel. 


Experimental cars are born this 
way...to be tested and observed, 
torn down and rebuilt again. 


THUS WHEN THE NEW Plymouth 
was perfected...was ready for the 
public...and new Plymouths began 
rolling off the assembly lines, three 
a minute...they thrilled the coun- 
try with their beauty and perform- 
ance...and people said again, “‘It 
is the best engineered low-priced 


car!’’ That smartness and quality 
are visible results of having these 
wood-workers...as well as artisans 
in all lines...in this world of steel. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Insist on the 


Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 


6% eas “8 oouaey 


Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 
PAY $25 A MONTH— INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


You pay for credit accommodation only 
3g of 1% per month on your original un- 
paid balance. To arrive at your original 
unpaid balance: 1.Add cost of insurance 
to cost of car.* 2, Deduct down payment 
—cash or trade-in. 
Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 

*Ia some states a small legal documentary fee is re- 
cuired. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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